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Letter from Utah Territory. — 
Courtine, Uran Territory, Nov. 17, 1870. 
To the Hditor of the New National Era: 
Here, from polygamous Utah, allow me to 
greet you. Among the many pleasant meetings | 
of old and new friends none were more agree- | 
able than my introduction to the New Narion- | 
at Era, the exponent of the wants and viewr | 
of my people, to one just retarning from the | 
northwestern outposts of civilization, where, | 
for the past twenty months, I have claimed a | 
local habitation, and, must confess it, to be the 
best I ever had. 
purpose of organizing a colony for the Terri- 
tory of Montana, and I feel confident, when the | 
thing is properly understood, that it will be 
but asmall task. The Territory of Montana) 
is destined to be the ‘“‘gem State” of the United | 
States. The vast fields of enterprise are now 
open to our people, and we would be deaf to 
our best interests did we not listen to reason 
and heed it. Its agricultural and mineral re 
sources are second to none in the world ; while | 
its facilities for stock-raising are better than 
any yetknown. Land in untold quantities to | 
be taken up at pre-emption and homestead | 
rates, and Locka and Bitter Root Valleys offer | 
now better chances then ever before thought 
of. The North Pacitic Railroad is a certainty. 
and it will run through both of the above-named 
valleys, which abound in water, wood, and | 
coal. Montana is underlaid by a strata of min- 
eral deposit which is rich beyond conception, 
and offers extraordinary inducements to the 
farmer, the machanic, and the miner labor, 
which always is in demand at more than remu- 


nerative prices ; and the poor man who comes | show how one part of Col. Lyman's pamphlet | of the board 1 gave notice to Judge Cartter, | 81 apprentice to a trade should he desire it, 
/and through him to the other judges of the , 8nd they should deem it expedient. 

Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, on | 
| the 3d day of January last, that the trustees | means of reform, a large portion of the time 
| were now prepared to receive a few boys. / , 
| a short time boys were committed to the school | kind, either farming, gardening, fruit-calture, 
| by the courts, and the number bas been con- | or mechanical operations. 
, tinually on the increase, as will be seen by re- | make this labor not only profitable, but agree- 
| ference to the report of the superintendent, | able; at the same time impressing upon the 
| which is hereto appended, and to which, 


other important information, attention is re-| ing each his share of that labor which is the 
spectfully called. 


to this country will in a very short time havea | 
competency, which he cannot in any way accu- | 
mulate in the crowded labor marts of the East. | 
Let us, then, make haste to these mountains, val- | 
leys, and plains, away from the vices and pes- | 
tilential atmospheres of the over-crowded cities, 
which have always proved a bane to our chil- | 
dren, and plant ourselves in the virgin soil of 
this God-given Jand, which is filled with so many 
national advantages. A very erroneous impres- 
sion prevails in the States as to the climate of 
this Northern country; butlook at the statis- 
tics for the past few years, and we are astonish- 
ed that we have been so mistaken. Figures do 
not lie, and the reports of the Surveyor Gener- 
al will soon put at rest all the absurd stories in 
relation to one’s freezing alongside of a good 
fire, and the false reports of men who have 
come here and retarned empty-handed because 
they would not work will melt as does the morn- 
ing frost of October before the rays of old Sol. 
I hope to reach Washington about the middle 
of the coming month and lay before your read_ 
ers my plans in full detail. We now have ah 
that we have asked for, and we must now prove 
to the world that we are as patriotic, as ener- 
getic, and as persevering as our friends. who 
have always had the protection of the ballot. 

I cannot close without saying a word about 
Courine, a sma:l, gentle town, situated about 
thirty-two miles west of the junction of the 
Central and Union Pacific Railways, and which 


'and place and placarded about the streets, the | ! 
_mayor was waited upon by Abolitionists and | the right man to tuke charge of it, that the | 
| property-holders, certainly the day before, if | board acted with great caution in this respect. | 


j at that time, he knows little of its general 
| spirit of order who doubts thatas many thou 


| teered in an afternoon as the mayor could ask 
| for, 
| would have refused to act, if lawfully ordered 


' to the ground. 


| impassioned, jadicial, fair criticism on Col. 








| posited in public libraries. No copy was sent 


to Mr. Garrison or Mr. Phillips, or any of the | 
persons most immediately interested in the 


matter ; and they owed it to the kindness of Tlon. J. D. Cox, 


friends, who had received copies, for a sight | 


of it. | 


The pamphlet really answered itself. The | Reform School of the District of Columbia, in 
testimony of tha witnesses, and, above all, the | compliance with — request of the ilth in- 
| paper left behind him by Mayor Lyman, con- | stant, I have the 
| firmed all that Mr. Phillips had said. he | ings of said board during the past year, as 
| charge was that the mayor had “stood cap in| the progrey, present condition, and future pro 
entreating the | spects of said school. 


hand, almost on his knees,” 
men to obey the laws whom he should have, at 


least, attempted to compel. Of course, this was | first meeting on the 25th of September, 1869, | Ohio Reform School, very 

at which time they found the means at their | important and lucrative 
attitude command very limited—barely enough to put | others are doing business 
| the school in operation en a very small scale, | selves. Some even are a 


a thetorical way of stating that the mayor oecn- 
pied a very humiliating and helpless 
before a mob. How Col. Lyman could help 
seeing that his father did this very thing 
his own showing it is hard to conceive. 
object of Mayor Lyman’s posthumous paper, 


-andof his son’s comments and contirmatory | rendered tit for occupation. ( t 
| evidence, is to show that he could not help niture whatever in it, and everything about it 
] am now on my way to the States for the | himself. Mr. Phillips did not say that he could ; | Was in most aninviting condition. 


but, if his own statement was true, his position 


| was all the more humiliating, if the less culpa- | son to take eharge of the school which we pro-| By the act of May 6, 1870, Bays may be com- 
But this excuse would only hold good on | posed gto commence as soon as possible, t 
the supposition that the mayor was taken by | on a small scale, trusting to the liberality of | period, and a number have “been sent for the 


ble. 


surprise, and had no opportunity for prepara- | ¢ 
tion. 
nence of the mob, which was virtually adver- | 


tised in the papers as tocome off at that time | 


not days before, and warned of the coming mob, | 
and entreated to have the peace kept. 


bevond question. 


slavery as was the mercantile spirit of Boston 


sands of substantial men would have volun- 
Nor is it likely the militia companies 


to do so. But, whether or not, the mayor 
should have called on one or the other of these | 
kinds of force ; and, not having done so, his de- 
fense of himself and his son's justification fall 


| VOL. L—NO. 47.} 


on | The building which had been erected for the | study at college. 
The | use of the school required repairs, cleaning, | 
| whitewashing, and painting, before it could be 


But, besides the notoriety of the immi- | to enlarge the sphere of its usefulness, com- 
| mehsurate with the wants of the District. 


well convinced, so much upon the selection of 


The | State of Ohio, situated at Lancaster, Ohio, had | 
| police of the city was lamentably insufficient | been so great under the superintendency of Mr. 
3ut the mayer was compe- | George EK. Howe, that its reputation had reach. | 
tent toemploy special constables, and, pro- | ed us, and the board at once invited Mr. Howe 

to visit this city to enable them to have an in- | 
| terview with him. 
| an arrangement was made with him 
| brother, F. W. Howe, whereby the latter was 
| to take the active superintendence of the school 

under the supervision, aid and advice of the! 
| former, and Mrs. F. W. lowe to perform the 
| duties of matron. 


| Howe to remove from Ohio to this place with | cases that boys should be sent to remain until | 
his family ; to procure furnitare for the house, | they are twenty-one years of aye, unless sooner | 
| and to putit in a condition fit to be occupied ; discharged by the board. The board will then | 
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necessary wants are supplied, and where. he is | 
brought within the elevating influences of a | 


Reform Scheel. 


Wasufnoton, Oct. 25, 1870. 
| of frowning walls, gloomy and dungeons, | 
he is introduced to a clean easant open | 


Secretary Interior: . . 
farm home where kind friend$ bid him welcome. | 


Sir: On behalf of the Beard of Trustees of the 


| to lead a better and a 
to hold the key of his hear’ than of his cell. 


onor to report the proceed- 
Experience has proved that @ much ler, 


also 





r- 
centage of bad boys = tte’ rt by ‘the 
open farm than under the prison system. 

The present Board of Trustees held their | Of the large number already @ from the 








for them 
course 0 
W hat fias Been done in Ohio | 
can be even better done in he | 
many mistakes committed in 
of the Ohio school, by not h 
by which to be governed, can i 

| in the establishment of a séool in Washing 
Our first purpose was to find a suitable per- | ton.” 


There was no fur 


though | mitted to the school for six 8 ora longer 





‘ongress for the means necessary to enable us shortest term. The board feeb it incumbent 
upon them to say that they do.met think it ad- 
visable that any boy should be sent to the | 
school for a less period tham one year, and | 
that in rare instances. It ie impossible to | 
work a thorough and permement reformation 


The success of the school depended, we were 


The success of the Reform School of the | reformation in six months. Itgust be remem- 


bered that boys are not sent there, as to a jail 


school except for wrong acts pérsisted in there. 

It is desirable to do away with the idea in their | 
minds that they are sent to s@ool ase panish- | 
ment, but yes as a place where they will be | 
free from bad company and temptation, and | 
where they can be well taken care of and edu- | 
cated. If they leave the school at the end of | 
six months they return to their former haunts 

| and soon find, or are found by, their former as- | 
| sociates, and fall into their old habits of idle. | 
It required time, however, for Mr. F, W. | ness, vagrancy, and vice. It is better in all | 


He came in November, and 
and his | 


Still, there would have been no occasion to | this was at length aceompl.shed, and by order have it in their power to bind any boy out as) 


answered the other, and how the whole only 
contirmed Mr. Phillips's words, had not the 
mayor's endeavors to put Mr. Garrison in a 
false and, if possible, ridiculous position called 
for reprobation. Ile, of course, could not con- 
descend to notice them. Mr. Phillips ander- 
took to do this, and to place the whole transac- 
tion in the light in which it must stand in his- 
tory. This he did in a lecture before the Bos- 
ton Lyceum, last week, entitled “ The Lyman 
Mob,”’ and which has been reported more or 
less fully in the Boston papers. It was an un- 


Lyman’s pamphlet, and of the evidence adduced 
in it. His condemnation of it was certainly 
severe, but was supported by impregnable ar- 
guments. He cited the evidence of witnesses 
in No way tainted with Abolitionism, and nota- 
bly that ef the venerable poet, Sprague, taken 
from what appeared in our columns a while 
ago, to {he manly and courageous demeanor of 
Mr. Garrison in the presence of a danger that 
might niake the bravest quail. And he showed 
how all the sneers and mistakes, if not mis. 
representations, of Mayor Lyman left ‘the 
great historic name of Garrison’’ with no stain 
upon its honors. We believe this valuable 
historical tract will soon appear in pamphlet 
form, perhaps fuller than when it was deliv 
ered. —N. ¥. Independent. 
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** Death to the Scoundrels! *’ 








derives its principal sustenance from being the 
distributing point for Montana and Idaho— 
goods being shipped here by rail, and hence | 
to their destinations per ox and mule teams. | 
Among the business men of this place none | 
stand higher than a representative of our race. | 
I refer to H. W. P. Spencer, formerly of St. | 
Louis, at whose palatial establishment I found | 
the New Nationat Era. I yesterday visited | 
the office of the Courine Reporter, the only | 
paper published here, and it to me a miracle | 


how it is supported. I was very pléasantly en- | 


tertained by Mr. Beadle, the editor and pro- | 


who disclaimed all politics, and claimed | ‘“They [the — of Florida] intend 10 put in | 
| 


to be perfectly neutral, and who professes to be | office the men [t 


prietor, 


much interested in the prospects of the Gar- 
net Immigration Society. I will write -you 
more upon my arrival at Omaha. 
Durrivciue, 
> 


The Bosten Mob of 1835. 


Persecution is a great sharpener of memories. 
Persons who have walked through its fires and 
stood the ordeal have very distinct recollections 
of what happened to them ; and they often have, 
if they had suffered in a great and a good cause, 
a very awkward way of recording at the time 
unpleasant events, which the other parties to 
them think had much better be buried in obliv- 
ion. The Abolitionists, for example, are note- 
rious for what one of their own number once 
called those ‘‘ bad memories that forget noth- 
ing.’’ They are far from unforgiving. Their 
whole course, since their ideas began to act 
upon politics and society, proves this. Ifa 
man came into the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour even, and really went heartily to work, 
they never grudged him his penny of reputa- 
tion or office, however siow he may have been 
in discerning the work which demanded him, or 
even however be may have hindered or ma- 
ligned the laborers who had borne the burden 
und heat of the day. What they desired was 


that the work should be well done, and not the ' 


wages of it—the victory, and not the spoils, 
Within the last year or so one of those re 
fractory facts which obstinately refuse to be 
forgotten has been forced upon the attention of 
the public of Boston, and will soon be recalled 
to thatof the country at large. The Boston 


Mob of Gentlemen of Property and Standing, | 
of October 21,1835 #as one of those picturesque | 


emselyes indelibly on the 
well as on that of the actors 


facts which fix 
general mind, 
in it. i 
tory of Boston and of the nation as the arguing 
of the Writs of Assistance, the Boston Massa- 
cre, of the Tea Party. But it happened just 
long enough ago not to be familiar as yet to the 

- younger generation—say those under forty. 
through its incorporation with permanent bis 
tory, t 
mance. Its incidents had in a good measure 
faced out of men’s minds, and might have rest- 
ed in a temporary oblivion, but for the unlucky 
tilial piety of the son of the magistrate charged 
with the peace of Boston at that time. 

Mr. Wendell u 
what more than a year ago, speaking of the 
subserviency of the country at that tine to 
slavery, said: 
city, cap in hand, almost on his knees, entreat- 
iug the men who were his social companions 
to have the kindness to obey the laws! Col. 
‘Theodore Lyman, son of the Mayor, sent to the 
Daily Advertiser a flat contradiction ot this 
statement. Mr. Phillips-reaffirmed it. Col. 
Lyman rebutted ; and Mr. Phillips sur-rebut 
ted, producing the testimony of responsible wit- 





it is as inseparable a portion of the his- | 


or to have been made the material of ro | 


Phillips, in a speech made some- | 





of $12,000, ($20,000 having been asked for by | taught that idleness is the parent of vice and 
the Honorable Secretary of the Interior, for the | Want, as labor is of all that is desirable, eavi- | Total: 1,688 white, 1,166 colored. 
purposes of the school,) enabled the Board of | able, or commepdable in the community, 
Trustees to prepare ac:ommodations for fifty | 
or aixty boys, and, indeed, to keep the school nently benefited, indeed preserved from utter | colored ; females: 10,968 white, 5,732 colored 
in operation, as without the appropriation it| ruin, by being sent to the Reform School, but Total: 21,177 
— have been given up and wholly aband- | for whom the law does not clearly provide. 1 
oned. 

Notwithstanding the superintendent did not| have neither parent nor guardian, and no one | the following items respecting schoul attendance 
et possession of the farm until some time in, te come forward and pay $1.50 per week for have been collated : 
lay, and could not even commence tofence it! their support, and who canpot be taken into’ White pupils in private schools, Wash- 
until it was somewhat late to begin plowing | the school by the trustees, and have no way of | 
and putting in his crops, it will be seen b 
report that he has almost exclusively with 
labor of the inmates of the school—boys un- have reason to believe has been done. 
_ der sixteen years of age, and many of them not 
over fourteen—raised good crops of corn, 
| tatoes, heans, and garden vegetables, and has | expenses of their support to be paid by the city | 
| put in tive acres of winter wheat, set out a, OF county where they are found wandering. 
| large quantity of strawberries, and propared | 
| ground for other crops. 


Kmployment being one of the most effectual 


In| of the boys will be devoted to labor of some | 


It is intended to 


for | minds of the boys the importance of perform- 





| source of all comfort, civilization, a high moral 


The appropriation of Congress, of the sum | condition of society, and wealth. They are’ 


There is a class of boys who might be emi. | 


allude to boys who are destitute of homes, who 


the | crime, with a view to get in, as in one case we | 


We respectfully recommend such alteration | 


po- of the law as will provide for this class, the | 


_ Pleasure, that under the care and management 








well regulated and loony ey and Instead Annual Report of the Commissioner of Ka- 





EDUCATION. 





ucation. ; 





We give below an abstract of the annual re- 


' His stubborn heart is touchedy and he resolves | Pott of General John G. Eaton, Jr., Commis- 
ure life. It is better | %0net of the Bureau of Education. The re- 


port is addressed to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and begins as follows : 


the | ed 
are-cecupying | found that the entire workin, 
many Bureau at that time consis 


| demand throughout the country and from for- 
in any boy likely to be sent ta the school for | eatin ae decane. gta a 
stem ation in 

_ | United States, 
for punishment; we do not papish boys at the | a information agg sepomer menting le tots 
for the future, he says : oi 


our 
have undertaken 
of apparatus and text-books, which I hope will 
be extended until it includes every improvement 
made in this direction either among our own 
people or in foreign lands. 


are then given to indicate the present condi- 
tion of education in the country. 


, Commissioner —_ the following statistics 
of the number o 

enteen years of age, inclusive, in the District 
of Columbia : 


3,822 colored ; females: 9,032 white, 4,710 col- 
ored. Total: 17,403 white, 8,532 colored. Ag- 
gregate, 25,935. 

colored; females: 1,143 white, 471 colored. 
Total : 2,086 white, 796 colored. Aggregate, 
| 2,882. 

colored; females: 793 white, 551 colored. 


| 2,884. 


gate, 31,671. 


his | getting in uuless they purposely commit some , White pupils in charity schools, Wash- 


Mer co ricricc. ghses easel eme ee o% 
| White pupils in public sehools, Wash- 
NRE A stern Ste Zon 6,663 


In conclusion the board can say with great | White pupils in public schools, George- 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU. 

Six: Less than eighteen months have elaps- 
since I entered upon the duties of this office. | 
force of this 

of two clerks, | 


| at a salary of $1,200 each, ard that the rooms 
| aes 


gned to its use were so crowded with books, | 


| pamphlets, and desks as to be wholly unfit for 
| Successful clerical work. 


The aid you were able to afford me by the 


detail of an additienol clerk was of great ser- 
wice. The efficieney of the office was further open to woman a sphere, on the whole, so at- 
increased by the favorable action of Congress | tractive as in America. 
in passi 
three cle 
one at $1,400, and a messenger at $840, and 
also making aa appropriation of $3,000 for ad- been conceded in Massachusetts. Her exce 
ditional work in compiling statistics and _pre- 
| paring reports. 


law of Jaly 12, 1870, allowing | 
one at $1,800, one at $1,600, and 


USRFULNESS OF THE BURRAU. 
The Commissioner proceeds to show the great | 


the impoeibility of supply- 
means at 


quarters. 
beginning of a collection 
SCHOOL REPORTS. 
Abstracts of State and city school reports 


THE DISTRICT OP GOLUMBIA, 
Touching the schools of this District, the 


children between six and sev- 


City of Washington—Males: 8,371 white, 
City of Georgetown—Males: 943 white, 325 


Rest of the District—Males; 895 white, 615 


Aggregate, 
Whole Distriet—Males: 10,209 white, 4,762 
white, 10,494 colored. Agyre- 
From various sources, public and private, 
SRP ae Seed week os 3,809 
1,795 





White pupils in Washington, total, 12,267 








WN wins Siew ca ewe wae ane kes 500 | 
‘ai Nill tee , The boys in the school labor on the farm in| of Mr. Howe, as superintendent, and of Mrs, | White pupils in public schools of rest 
“Give way, Carpet-baggers,’ " Death to the | fair ren at a portion of the day, and wal ‘a i Howe,as ianuin teeta has more than met of Distuct. a 7 ‘ eos i ie gts se : O56 
Scoundrels,’’ “ Florida Redeemed, _ Aare the | portion in school in elementary studies, Stiet | their expectations ; the improyement, orderly | Jes Noe 
startling headlines with which the Gainesville | proficiency in these has been very ghe@exedme | Conduct of the boys, their willingness to vie | | White pupils in District, total.... 13,323 
New Era announces what in its haste it sup- | deed, quite surprising. The boys ger er’ and avidity to learn, have been most striking, | ; Pa Taticiidis 
posed to be the triumph of the “ Conservative” | contented, cheerful, and happy ; reasonable | 8nd have called forth the commendations of , Colored pupils in private schools, 
candidates. ON ee a hours of recreation are allowed them, they are | any gentlemen who have visited the school.) Washington.................... 467 
Are the citizens of Florida willing to accept | wel} clothed, fed and lodged ; no more restraint ‘The number of boys now at theschool is nearly | Colored pupile in charity schools 
this as the outcome of the so-much-lwuded Re- | jg put upon then than is absolutely necessary %* great as the building will enable us to take,; Washington.................... : 138 
form movement, the success of which was to | for their own od, and they seem to be con- Yet We have reasons to suppose that the num- Colored pupils in public schools 
herald in such antold blessings to all our peo- | gcious that their condition is an enviable one _ ber will be rapidly increased, if accommoda-| Washington and Georgetown. ..... "3,500 
ple? Had the Conservatives gained control of compared with their condition previous to en- tions can be prepared for them. And withthat\Colored pupils in public schools, ; 
the State, as was but recently the conviction of | tering the scho.!, and with the condition of View we respectfully request that you willask; rest of District...... ............ 508 
- many of — party, a — to ag boys roaming our streets in idleness and desti- | os Senet addition to the sum of ten: : peace 
saggers, im other words, dea a num tution, to say nothing of their vicious practi-| thousan ollars necessary to defray the or-| Cvlored pupils in Distri ee 4.613 
the best of our citizens, to be the slogan of the ces, which ure the eden of seth and: dinary expenses, the sien twenty Scene | From the wees it me pa that —) 
Democracy? Honestly, we do not believe it ; | want. dollars, for the erection of two additional are in the District— 
aud yet the frequent utterance of such senti-| Nor is the moral and religious culture of the | buildings rendered necessary by the increase | White children not attending school. 7,945 | 
ments as the above, heretofore in’ private, but boys neglected ; «a regalar Sunday school is of numbers sent tothe school. For the num- | Colored children not attending school 5,881 | 
now at last publicly and openly in Democratic held every Sunday, and one of the trustees has | ber of boys received and now at the school, 1 | enema) 
organs, may well stagger our belief in the in- | taken upon himself the duty of superintending “refer to the report of the superintendent, as | Total 18,835 ! 
tentions of their leaders. ah gelato ee Shatin et) 


Says the Savannah Republican of Thursday : 


e Democratic candidates | they 


e happen to know their sentiments | 
| and intentions on this subject, and the intimu- 
tion thrown out should be enough for the | 
scoundrels who for four long years have lorded | 
| jt over an unwilling people. They may take | 
| itor not, as they like.’’ Without stopping to 
remark upon the ignorance of our political sit- 
uation displayed in the terms “four years,’ or 
| in the silly assertion that they have been elect 
ed, when the power to so authoritatively an- 
| nounce rests only with the Board of Canvas- 
| gers, after examining the returns, we simply | 
| call attention to the open threat that the people | 
| of Florida intend to take the law into their | 
| own hands, and “woe to him” who stands in 
| their way. 
| Says the Monticello Advertiser of yesterday : 
es Let nothing swerve us from the resolution, 
| that come what may, we shall, in accordance 
| with the expressed desire of our people, place 
| our leader at the helm of State, in the position 
| to which he has been called. This is no time 
| for week-kneed policy to prevail; too long for 
| our good have these off-scourings of Puritanism | 
| bad their beaks in our hearts; their form upon | 
‘our door. Let us remove them now, peaceably | 
| if we can, forcibly if we must.’’— Tullahassee 
| Sentinel, 


>_< —- - | 
Mus. De. E. R. Jounson arrived overland | 

| {rom New Bedford on Monday et and is | 
| stopping at one of the principal hotels. The | 
‘lady is on a temporary visit to San Francisco to | 
'settle up the estate of ber late husband, Dr. | 
| Ezra R. Johnson, who was generally kaown as 
one of our representative pioneer colored men 
| ‘The deceased gentleman lett a considerable lega- 
cy in this city to his widow and daughter ; al- | 
go an estate in New Bedford, Mass. | 











| ‘The above, from the Pacific Appeal, will be | 
| news to many of our readers on the Atlantic | 
‘coast, for it is not generally known that Dr. KE. 


| R. Johnson is dead. | 


-| . + 


Mareiro.—Sretiman—bLavenver. At Jack- | 
son, Mississippi, on the 17th inst., by the Hon. | 
Jonathan Tarbell, Associate Justice of the Su- 
| preme Court, assisted by the Rev, Marion | 

Junbar, the Hon. and Lieut. Col. James J. | 
| Spelman, of Canton, aid de camp on the staff | 
of his excellency Gov. Alcorn, to Miss Anna | 
Lavender, of Jackson. No cards. 





With his many friends all over the country we 


| wishes for his happiness aud prosperity in the 
new and honorable relation he has assumed.— | 
' Ep. New Nationas Era, 


_---- 


| J. Madison Bell, the poet, is Presideat of a | 
| Republican Club in Toledo, Ohio. ; 
©. Barber, (colored,) late of Alton, Ill., is a 


: : ; ; fs 
facts he brought forward iu proof of regular nominee of the Republican party fort 
his original statement. ‘And here the case seemed | Legislature of Arkansas. 


to be rested. But, unluckily for himself and | 


his father, Col. Lyman had privately printed, 
several months afterward, # pamphlet contatn- 
ing a most ill-judged renewal of the discussion. 


Besides printing the papers which had airy —_ - the ground, 


in the Advertiser, he was blind enoug 


to them @ paper drawn up by Mayor Lyman, 


We regret to learn tht Mr. Joho C. Pelton, 
| Superintendent of the Industrial School, met 
with a serious accident on Monday, 24th inst. 
| He was thrown from his buggy, and struck his 
He was picked up in- 
Dr. Murphy examined him, and dis- 
covered that he had sustained a concussion of 


and left among his papers, as his defense in the | the brain. 


premises; an 


nent to the point at og! 
really contradicted Mr. 


also some letters from certain | _ } : 
worthy citizens, telling what they remembered | in town this week, aad paid us @ pleasant aod 
of the scene and their opinions touching the 
same, none of which were particularly pert 
and none of which 
billips’s first state- 
ment. Thies pamphlet wes privately printed 
and circulated among personal friends und de- 


Mr. Thomas Vobn, of Mission San Jose, was 


| profitable visit. | 

| Leon Turner writes us & very encouraging 

letter of his prospects in Texas. We wish our 

young friend success in his new field. If talent 

and cnorey ean insure success, he will achieve 
l 


of hymns ; and it seems to be a favorite one 
| with them. 


organization of the school, the aystem of dis- 
cipline and instruction adopted is that of the 
Ohio State Reform School, one of the most, if 
not the most, successful of reformatory institu. 
tions in the United States. 
denominated “ ‘Tuk Faminy Pean.” 
and distinguishing features are : 


Stituent parts of a family. 


upon the boys ; inculcates self respect ; puts 
tnem upon their honor, and endeavors to make 
them feel that they are trusted and respected, 


mitted to the custody of keepers or jailors, 
they are soon made to realize that they are 
with friends ready and desirous to do every- 
thing possible to promote their welfare, com- 
fort, and happiness. 
then a boy makes his escape, (not perma- 
nently, however,) but this is a rare circum. | 
| stance, and is only soon after We enters the 
_ school that any hoy shows the least desire to 
leave it; on the contrary, boys whose short | 
| terms have expired have returned, after being 
discharged, and requested to be permitted to 
remain; #ud in one instance a boy who made | 
his escape, after being absent a few days, re- 
| tarned voluntarily, and is now as coutented as 


; port. 


| some section of our country, established purely | 


| State of our Union. 


| their religious instruction, and directing the ; 4/80 for a statement of the expenses incurred 
exercise of the Sunday school, E 
portment aud their proficiency as Sunday | 


school scholars, 
have fairly elected, and woe be to him who | highly gratified. 


| shall attempt to deprive them of their rights as | but a prominent or 
| freemen. W 


With their de- , during the last year. 

I have the honor to be your obedient serv- 

the board bas reason to be nt, N. Sargent, 
Among their daily exercises, President of the Board of Trustees of the | 

1¢ on Sunday, is the singing 


———-----< > o——_____- 


Hon. Charles Sumner. 


THE SYSTEM. 
As you are aware, being familiar with the 


It fray be properly | 


t¥ main gical eloquence, and to refresh his own spirit by | 


Ist. It dispenses with locks and bolts. 


H ‘ : 
2d. It treats the boys as inmates and con- people, It isnot every year that Charles Sum- 


3d. It endeavors to avoid putting a stigma 


4th. Instead of feeling that they are com- 


twice. It isunnecessary to say that wherever 
he speaks he 1s greeted by immense and eager 
audiences, We doubt if he has ever spoken 
| wich amore impressive, a more beautiful, or a 
richer eloquence than he is doing this year. He 
is now fifty-nine years old, full of honors as of 
experiences, at the complete maturity of all his 
powers. We think his utterances were never 
| before so grand in that depch and breath as well 


It is true that now and 





| as tenderness which we describe by the single | 


if the school had always been his home. 

We have had many applications of parents 
to take their boys, but in most cases they were , 
not able to pay $1.50 per week for their sup- 
In one instance a well-to-do citizen of 
frou the chook, aoplied to the auperfatendent | Visit this year in the West the seat of the prin- | 
to take his son, and when told that he would 


grave, and potent; and the years that are pas- 


ing June 30, 1870, was 8,118; the anent 
| colored public school buildings in Washington | 
‘and Georgetown seat about 3,000. In other 


It isa token at once of his health of mind , words, the white public schools of Washington | 
and his goodness of heart that the most illas-| can accommodate about one-third of the white 
trious living member of the American Senate is school population, and the colored public 
willing occassionally to intermit bis great la- | schools abont one-half of the colored school 

_ bors in the direct service of the state to meet! population, 
the people in the lyceums of the country, to | of the public school system under these circum- | action of white men on those occasions for the | 
give them the privilege of listening to his clas- | stances, are hardly necessary. 


The Commissioner then says : 
The capacity of the public school buildings | 


seems to be utterly inadequate. In Washing- | 
ton city, in the publie schools, the number of | 
J : i seats for pupils is 6,856, while the namber ef 
Return School of the Distriet of Columbia. | different pupils enrolled during the year end- 





Comments, as to the sufficiency 


There is no high school; there is a lack of | 


_ Varied and free contact with the spirit of the steady growth in the completeness of grada- | 
} tion; there is an inadequacy of means and a | its files, as it was not the custom of Virginia ' band’s secrets much better than he does hers. 

ber can make time for lyceum lecturing. Just | danger of too frequent change in the control. | papers in the “ good old times’’ to give undue | 
three years ago he executed a grand literary | Yet these all can be directty remedied by | prominence to these impromptu popular dem- 

campaign across the Northern belt of States | Congress. 

from Massachusetts to lowa; and, taking for; ment of the people o 

his topic the question “Are we a nation?’ he en-| past, it is manifestly growing rapidly in favor | 

unciated wd illustrated the one consummate | of free public schools, elsewhere so success- | 

achievement of our secood heroic ape. This ful. Among its citizens, in its corps of teach- | 

| year he has bevn indaced to accept a few en-| ers, and in ita achool officers, there have been 
| gagements—this time, uowever, going on fur-| some of the most ardent and competent friends 
ther west than to Chicago, where he has spoken | of education. 


And whatever has been the senti- | 
e District in the| 


} 


Their endeavors are worthy of | 
commendation. 

The right and duty of Congress to take ac- 
tion cannot be questioned. Many speciul con- 
siderations enforce the duty. First, the infla- 
ence of a model here would be benefizial eve- 

where else in the country, and especially in 
the South, now struggling for the establish- 
ment of efficient school systems ; second, the 
Government is the largest owner of property 
here ; third, 28 per cent. of the scholars en- 


/ word wisdom. fe stands before his audiences | rolled in the public schools last year belonged 
with a presence worthy of a Senator- -reverend, | to the families of those in Government ee 


Iam indebted to Gorge F. McLellan, Kaq., 


ing over him seem but to mellow the splendid | an active member of the board of trastees, for 
‘force whieh they are unable to diminish. | the following comparison of the cost of public 
It was a fitting thing that the Senator should schools on every hundred dollars of cash val- 
select as one of the few places which he could | uation for the last year : ; 


New Haven, 10 cents; Boston, 15 cents; 


| cipal aniversity of the West. A thousand sta- | Chicago, 16 cents; Louisville, 18 cents; Cin- 


| dents with a throng of citizens at Ann Arbor | cinnati, 19 cents; Cleveland, 19 cents ; Balti- 
have to pay $1.50 a week for the support of ,. Bo aug a as fn | ee ; sand, nts ; u- 
the boy P oten, replied that he eet wil: | listened with close and delighted attention for | more, 22 cents; Washington, (estimated,) 36 


lingly pay five dollars a week rather than not | 
get him into the school. The superintendent | 
reporting the case to the Board of Trustees, it | 
was determined that they had no power to take 
and hold any boy not a resident of the District 
of Columbia. It may be suggested whether it 
would not be advisable to empower the trus. 2°. 
tees, by law, to receive boys from adjoining ' fe ; 
counties in Maryland aod Virginia upon such 
terms as the board may see fit to impose. In 
a letter addressed to the President of the Board 


Franco-Prussian war. And at the end, so de- | 


lighted were they, and so anxious to testify to, dollars actual valuation: 
Mr. Sumner thejr regard, that they refused for | Cleveland, 97 cents; Cambridge, 97 cents; 
several minutes to rise from their seats; but Chicago, 76 cents; Washington, 72 cents; 
comtinaed, by cheers prolonyed and caught up| Boston, 72 cente; Louisville, 61 cents; New | 
again and again, their manifestations of hom- Haven, 50: cents; Pittsburg, 44 cents; Provi- | 
From information which has reached us| dence, 43 cents; Detroit, 42 cents; Albany, 
rom Aun Arbor we feel warranted in saying | 37 cents. 
| that, if the Senator could realize the impres- | 


Pog eo his magnificent 0 — on made by the citizens of this city compare well 
: . pas " - | the ladies and gentlemen who heard him there, | 
“ { this tender to ove friend Spelman our warmest | of 'l'rastees by Mr. George KB. Howe, Superin- | , 

he eorse spect cm mee: ag threw “tendent of the Ohio Reform School, dated Jan- | 


| uary 20, 1870, he says: 


two hours and a half to his oration on the! cents, 


Value of school property on each hundred 
St. Louis, $1.32 ; 


According to this the present endeavors 


with those of others. If this 1s correct, and 


he would have no room for recollecting the | there still remains a lack of school-houses and 


solitary act of insolence perpetrated by five or | instruction and a lack of means for these pur- 
| ix thinly disguised barbarians, who had some- | 


8, is it not fair to infer that the responsi- 


‘| have long desired to gee a reformatory io | how contrived to smuggle themselves into the | biligy rests upon Congress? How shall it be 


room.—-New Yurk dndependent, 
upon the ‘family system;’ an institution that | we ns 


~~ eo 
would be a model worthy of imitation by any | 


Minute Macuinery.—A Correspondent writ- 
I know of no place that ing from London says: “The most extraordi- 
it would be more fitting to establwh sucha pary machine in the exhibition is, beyond 
school than at our national capital. ‘Che family | qaestion, the one for microscope writing. This 
system was first introduced into this country enables a person to write in the usual way, 
by the State of Ohio in the year 1858, the Ohio and to duplicate his writing @ million times 
school being modeled 
schools at Mettray, in France, and Red Hill, | the naked eye,yet with a powerfal microscepe be- 


New Jersey, Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, and he can copy 





| it, —The Elevator. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


! 


somewhat after the | sinaller—so amall, indeed, that it is invisible to | Commissioner says : 

The faulty training which too often precedes 
in Kogland. The success of the system in come so plain thatevery line and dot can be seen. | school work, and the im 
Ohio has been such as to cause the States of The inventor claims that with this instrument | in our primary inatruction, have turned the at- 
the Bible twenty-two times in the | tention of many American teachers to the ex- 


met 


Then follows an account of the progress of 


educational institutions in the Territories avd 
among the civilized Indians. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


An elaborate and valuable paper on Kinder- 
garten is included, in introducing which the 





| A long and interesting article on education | 


| the Despatch call up a few reminiscences of the | 


| A brace of representative Democrats were 


9 80 prevalent 
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| RATES OF ADVERTISING. 











e RATES POR YEARLY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Three months. Six months. One 'e 
— wee ae fe shapetieennmnnieinentine One-foarth eotamn.,......$26 37 
y . 5 Heine "He Pc | One-half column........... 40 o- ty 
{ $2.50 a year in vance One colwmn.......----+++ ~ 76 126 200 
a _*° 


5 Copies for $10. 


- ...| The space af ten lines Brevier type constitutesan adver 
~~~ | tising square in this paper. 4 


Any space less than ten lines is charged the rate of a full 
re, 


equa 

; enn . ape tne less than a quarter of a col- 
inconnection with labor follows, containing | computed by the square. 

e Advertisements inserted for a less time than th 

copious extracts from the speeches and letters | are charged transient rates. somes 


of distinguished workers in the cause of elevat-| === ~_ avons 


ing the laboring classes. - a > Een a 
“a vineuaninen lameness t oe 8a ales oo 
The i ' ae ey SUNOS Mercy of the Kuklux ? 
e€ immense amount of illiteracy in the aoe re 
country is a most significant fact, pointing to| Mr. Stradwick, the Representative from 
nou-attendance. This prevails alike in country | Orange, introduced a bill on Tuesday last to 
and city, though with grest differences in re- repeal what is known as the Shoffner bill. It 
sults, The large country districts, sparsely | is a little strange that Mr. Strudwick should 
settled, present formidable obstacles to the lo- have iotrodaced the bill for the repeal, when 
cation of schools so that all can attend. These, it stands upon the record of the Suprome 
three eyils are noticed in some form of com-| Court that he is a member of the Kuklux 
laint in almost every State and city report. , Klan. We would like to know if Mr. Strad- 
ach is sufficient to imperil the interests of any | wick is obeying the order of the Klan in thus 
community. ; attempting to have the bill repealed. 

WOMAN'S INTEREST IN EDUCATION. Pie —s bill is oot 9 ee vue 
are : “ cation | Of Ours, but if it is re the islature 
Nowhere else in the world does education will not do its duty sokent the saalteas and 

She has won for her. | 2™flending citizens if it does not provide 
self here acknowledged superiority over man means to bring disguised murderers to justice. 
in the primary training of children. Her sa- | te pecs: Pagal sacl Sanaa thos 
hay ! npn ey are confident tha 

premacy in the profession of teaching has long they will carry the next election; surely they 

| are not making arrangements for the Kuklux 
to aid them at that time. We confess that it 
looks like it, if we may jadge by the haste 
made toward repealing the Shoffner bill. 
If the militia laws are not such as they should 
be, other laws calculated to protect the people 
; Should be enacted to take their place. We 
| shall see what laws are enacted and passed up- 
PROSCRIPTION OF RACES IN ELEMENTARY BoU- | ON this subject.—Ralergh Standard. 

CATION. , A te tmen = 
The friends of universal education will be Feminine Gossip. 

struck with the numerons indications still re- | 
maining of the proscription of races in elemen- 
tary education. The fact is one especially 
demanding the attention of the nation. It 
strikes at the vitals of every interest. If peo- ! 
ples come to us our only hope of self-preserva- 
tion is in their education. 


EDUCATION AND LABOR. 








lence as a teacher is more and more acknowl- 
edged from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
finds a fitting statement in the language of the | 
State Superintendent of California, who says : | 
“ The functions of the teacher’s office are espe- | 
cially suited to women. They are the natural 
educators of the young.” ~ 





An Towa court has decided that a woman can 
sue ber husband for money borrowed of her. 


The Springfield Republican thinks the course 
of woman suffrage is soon to be the winning 
side in Massachusetts. 


| A rumor has obtained a general currency to 
| the effect that Jenny Lind is coming here to 
run in opposition to Christine Nilsson. 


Brass and silver tipped heels are in vogue for 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. | 

No nation excels the United States in the 
benefits derived from voluntary associations. 
The sammarized reports of these meetings show | the fair sex, and they now clank and clatter 


a very general and gratifying interest in the }along the pavement like dismounted cavalry 
educational questions of the day on the part of | officers. 


these instructors. It is expected that the receptions to be given 
at Washington this season by Madame Cata- 
cazy, wife of the Russian Minister, will exceed 
in elegance and novelty all others. 


Miniature Prussian helmets are unique and 
the latest style in ear-rings. They are of fine 
gold, very delicate, and imported from Vienna, 
where all the pretty things come from. 

Mrs. Sarah Jane Hale, the well-known au- 
thoress, is a native of Newport, N. F1., and in 
1825 was a dressmaker in that village. She is 
now 75 years old, and resides in Philadelphia. 


Young ladies have adopted the high, stand- 
up London collar, broken at the ends, aad worn 
in connection with bows of gay colored rib- 
bon. The style is too masculine—too nobby — 
for ladies. 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, editor of the 
Revolutron, sailed on Thursday for England, 
with w view to enquire into the condition and 
prospects of the woman's rights movement in 
that country. 


If the price of kid gloves continues to rise we 
may expect Dame Fashion to introduce cloth 
or dogskin gloves ere long. Shopkeepers teil 
us there isa stile greater prospect of increase 
in price. 

Hon. Wm. B. Mann, of Philadelphia, gave 
his daughter a house and furniture worth $25,- 
000, $10,000 worth of diamonds, and a country- 
seat on the Delaware, as a marriage portion. 
Sbe was married on the 18th instant.— Wil- 
mington Commercial. 

or eS 
Music Notes—Art. 

Theodore Thomas received $18,000 for his 

twelve concerts in Boston. 


Miss Adelaide Phillips is organizing a con- 
, cert company for an extended operatic tour 
through the West, South and California. 


Madame Alboni, who is one of the exiles from 
Paris now in London, will probably sing in the 
English capital before the end of the season. 


Cardinal Antonelli recently presented Vin- 
nie Ream, the American sculptress, with «° 
costly gold chain and medallion, 


Miss Rose Hersee, who is now singing with 
the Richings 7 Troupe, has in ten months 
traveled over fifceen thousand miles, and has 
, sung one hundred and forty-eight times in opere, 
besides occasional concerts. This indicates 
that a miss is better than fifteen thousand miles. 


AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 


Attention is asked to the report in reference 
to the establishment of an American university, 
which was made to the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1870. 
The need of such an institution of learoing is 
forcibly urged. I would suggest in this con- 
nection that the United States already possesses 
within the limits of the city of Washington one 
of the essential elements. 

The nuclei of a grand national university, 
which in time could be made worthy of the 
nation, in the Botanical Garden, the Smith- 
sonian Itstitution, the splendid law libraries, 
the Army Medical Museum, the rapidly in- 
creasing Congressional Library, the centering 
here of all these appliances for such a grand 
institution of learning, may suggest a practical 
way in which the Government may aid in 
foundiag such a school for universal culture as 
shall draw to itself private munificence, and 
result in that long hoped for institution, the 
American university. 

CONCLUSION, 

After submitting several statistical - tables 
showing the number and extent of the colleges 
and seminaries in the country, the Commissioner 
concludes as follows : 

My sense of the incompleteness of this re- 
port is most painful. Should it prove the be- 
ginning of something which shall grow satis. 
factorily toward perfection, this labor, I shall 
a will not be in vain. 

hatever measure of success the office has 
been able to attain sinee I entered upon these | 
duties | should be wanting in common hon.- | 
esty not to acknowledge that it is largely due 
to your thorough appreciation and prompt con- 
sideration of the subjects and duties in hand, 
and the uniform sympathy and co-operation of 
the President. 





-—~> <> oe —_ -——— 


An Impudent Censure well An- 
swered. 


The Richmond Despgtch is shocked because 
a colored congregation at Charlottesville, in 
that State, was so rude as to hiss their preacher, | 
a colored man, out of the pulpit because he had | 
voted the conservative ticket. We should think | 
little of the manliness or self respect of any 
colored congregation which would accept as its 
spiritual guide a fawning lick spittle, whose 
survile ‘instincts led him to curry favor with | 
those in power by voting with a party, the very 
foundation and corner-stone of which is preja-; ‘The excellent bust of the late President Lin- 
dice against the African race. Yet we think } coln in the State House #t Boston was executed 
this congregation's manner of ‘‘ dissolving the | by Mrs. Joseph Ames, wife of the distinguish- 
connection” was rude and blameworthy. They | ed artist. The lady moreover is notable as a 
are ignorant people, however, deprived of edu- reader uo less than a3 a sculptor. Her render- 
cational advantages for generations through no | ing of Macbeth before the various Suffrage Con- 
fault of their own, and we can hardly expect | ventions in different parts of the country has 
from them that chivalric regard for the decen- | already won her a high place as a dramatic 
eies and proprieties which distinguished the | reader, and caused her to be ranked by some 
“superior race,” and its treatment of obnoxious | critics among the Kembles, the Macreadys, 
abolition preachers in the days of slavery. Let | and the Scott-Siddons of our day. 
_- > <e @-- —- 


; f ( 1 iow a Woman Keeps a Seceer.—tIt is an 
instruction aod edification of the negroes, whose | old quib upon women that they cannot keep a 
amp ay and rudeness it so heartily deplores. secret ; but the fact is, they are the only eet 

e fear, however, it will have to look beyord | of humanity who can. A wife keeps her hus- 











We calculate that there is one drunken wife to 
| shout four hundred and ninety-nine drunken 
onstrations for the suppression of invendiary husbands. In gambling, licentiousness, lying, 
ideas.— Welmengton Commercial. . cheating, hypocrisy, and covetousness there is 

~- pe ee wes mack the same proportion. be of the 
“ny ’ +> | four hundred and ninety-nine wives, four hun- 
Plaats —— Niggers. | dred conceal, cover up, silently endure the ter- 
| rible secret, Rage ag one agen age a 
discussing the political situation,’a few days af. | over the frailty of his wife in the study of his 
ter the > faetg when one remarked that he | Pastor, and to the ear of a friend, and probably 
did ‘‘not blame the niggers.” We sup ‘complains of it to acourt of law. It is the 
that one of the many breaches of the peace was , me between brother and sister. The secrets 
being discussed, in which innocent Democratic | * Women talks about are the kind that are un- 
rouge had indulged in the righteous employ- | important and mostly pleasant to hear. 
ment of beating and shooting inoffensive col. | But of serious secrets she is as reticent 
ored men at some election poll; but wesoon | ®5 the grave. That is our observation, 
ascertained that the criminal act uader discus- | #24 in our relation as physician, minister, 
sion was the matter of negro voting, which | 824 ordained lawyer, we have had room 
seemed to be regarded by these Bourbons as a | for & good deal of ubservation.—Jndustrial 
serious offense against the ‘‘peace and dignity” | Protect yf NRE Fd EAE Ie 
of the seers In the opinion of these | 

entlemen there had been a very serious crime | . : 

Seaneniieed somewhere, and cue to Dem- works will be found convenient : snc by 
cratic reasoning the “ Radical” party was the | Boz,"’ (collected,) 1836 ; * Pickwie ol Nex 
guilty one. | 1836; “Oliver Twist,” 1837 ; Nicholas Nickle- 


We haven't a doubt that these serious Dem- | y,” 1838; “ The Old Cariosity Shop,” 1840; 


: | “ Barnaby Rudge,” 1840; ‘‘American Notes for 
ocrats who looked upon the enfranchisement of | General Uircalation,” 1842; ‘Martin Chuzzle. 


the colored men as a crime of the most apall. eee ene nt Len was 

ing nature, still considered the slaveholders’ | ¥'+ oy mira menage a 4 me 
rebellion against the Government a righteous | Chimes, ciara A a Ital - 1846. on nd 
act, such is the base perversion of judgment | 184; ie then, “Th Baul tite — 
resulting from the teaching of that party.— | ‘Tn 2°Hsanted Man,” 1848; “ David Copper. 
oe ae eee ‘ field,” 1849; “Bleak House,” 1852; “ Hard 
_ »« © Times,” 1854; “ Little Dorrit,” 1855; ‘A Tale 
i of Two Cities,’ 1859; “Great Expectations,” 
ye ; pe ee nee ae 1 1860 ; 
i i = tu riend,”’ 1864; “The Mystery 
by men of all parties to discover how many of; °F =U 4, . 3 

pes could be persuaded that the Democracy | of Edwin Drood, (unfinished, ) 1870. 

had claims = votes. But so far as we BRS x: iii aciett Se a 
— cpm me ge Posbesie t ap tare | master called up an idle and stupid scholor to 
made up their minds that it would be lost labor | discipline him by a bit S. ape ty He be- 
to ask the colored men of the country to con- ; £88 by asking him: ¥ ho on ft is great 
| demi by thelr own sotse the party WANN gave | Su, “ne whluparel sagip. “Deut tne 
| them om and the ot. e result of | Y . 3 
the elections just held shows that the colored why, a child of two years old —— tell goon 
vote was, in many districts, the source which The question was rer sev mes, wit 
saved Republican candidates from defeat. the same result, until pedagogue grow angr 
They hed eaee the ceuidence of the calored Sorte heated mS 6 ra AA cdo 
men responded nobly to 0 D head ’ about to ? 
tions which rested on them. The ‘Aino dent with: “* Now say, at =e made this 
can, whatever his faults may be in other direc- ; #24 glorious universe, My flog you. 
tions, is never forgetful of benefits conferred, | did—sir ; but | won’t do so again. 


d treacherous to those who confer 
them. By duing right, by following out go 0 nagar bigs -_ = by orca pore 
free to their | sequences, canism which hopes t ric credit, t 
mg oe ae knowledge by raps on tablea, hill 


Republicans have attached to their interest a . 
ca and ever-reliable element of political | without stady, wendy wie nagrnnaetin, 


‘Phe following chronological list of Dicken’s 





The New Voters. 


-_-— 


The colored voters were narrowly observed | 








“ ics 














Kentacky to adopt the same, while many other | space ef an inch. The Astor Library, I pre-| cellencies of the early training characteristics | strength.—Sciota Gazette. jury oF caucus, or 
States, which have houses of refuge or prison | Ai could be transferred to a sheet of dote | of the Kin ¥ 'Limitations in the con- Sa PERSP es hoe: TN weet by ment a think they have got me 
schools, are modifying their systems so as to! paper. Practically it will be of great service | ceptions of the teacher and the practical work | Tus Marcu or Intecuect.—A young lady at | bat they ry g° es en, 
more néarly approach that of the family. | in preventing forgeries. With oue of these ma- | of the school are measurably ble for from ng-school for ‘the holidays | Which calls amg peng another 

“ We look forward with certainty to no very | chines, a private mark can be put on bills so| these faults, Neither children nor childhood | was asked if she would have some roast beef, beet that; ‘samp — ary, 
distant future, when the prison system for re-| minute and perfect that the forger can neither | are sufficiently understood or . Nor | when she replied,‘ No, I thank you; my gastro- , 900 Si ee ee a Zo 
formatory purposes will no longer exist in our | perceive or imitate it, but the bank clerk or | are \ grounds, or instrac- | nomical satiety admonishes me that I have ar- asp Fe ia loot sight 
country. The family system takes the worst ey knowing. where to look, can at once | tion of our primary schools sufficiently adapt- | rived at the ultimate stage of tition con- pe sb rag my excellence 
boy found in the prisons or jails of the land | detect that a bill is genuine. The machine is | ed to the best and most healthful development | sistent with dietetic ty! was never pe sudden = 
and places him in # good home where all his | the invention of a Mr. Peters.” of the body, mind, and disposition. asked if she'd have more again. , \ Sit ee 
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EXTRA OFFER! 


GOOD ONLY TO JANUARY 1, 1871. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


We will send both the New Natronat Era 
and the American Agriculturist one year to 
every subscriber who shall forward us $3 before 
the first of January next. All orders mailed 
prior to that date will be included in this offer. 
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The New National Era Free! 


We will send our paper free until the Ist of | pass over; and, according to the latest advices, 


January next to all subscribers who forward 
us $2.50 for the year 1871 before the 15th of 
Deeember. 


cr 


Agents Wanted. 


— 


We want responsible agents in every State 


Still the great struggle is raging between 
Germany and France, and all the other nations 
are the spectators of that gigantic duel, look- 
ing on in anxious, breathless suspense for the 
final decision, by which the fature destiny of 
some of them will be more or less affected. One 
would think that all other contests and differ- 
ences would be silenced for the moment. But | 
no! All at once the world is startled by the! 
prospect of another war of hardly inferior | 
magnitude. Russia avails herself of the op | 
portunity to free herself of onerous and op- | 
pressive treaties,* imposed upon her as a con- 
sequence of the Crimean war, and declares that | 
she will no longer consider herself in any Way | 
bound by them. England takes offense in the | 
declaration, and semonstrates. 





Wild rumors | 
and alarm fill the air, attd-politicians speculate 
about the chances of a conflict between those 
powers. Itis the ‘‘Eastern question” again, 
that same old Bastern question of which we 
remember to have heard about as long as we 
can think—one of those questions which again 
and again have been proclaimed to be settled, 
yet require a new settlement every few years, 
and during the intervals keep several great 
powers ina chronic state of alarm and prep- 
aration for war. We hope yet that wiser 
| counsels will prevail, that this war clond will 





the probabilities are on the side of peace. If. | 
however, it should turn out otherwise, it would | 
have to be deeply regretted as a great calamity, | 


useless one—a war forced on the people with 
outa shadow of necessity. No matter which 





and Territory of the Union to canvass for sub 
scribers te the New Narionat Era. Parties 


applying for agencies must send us the endorse 


ment of the Cashier of the Freedman’s Bank 
or the Postmaster in their locality, or give us 
some other satisfactory reference in regard to 
ebaracter and responsibility. 

To persons properly vouched for we will fur- 
nish the requisite authority and sample copies 
of our paper, with all necessary instructions. 


i at 
We allow a liberal commission, and energetic, | 


wide awake agents can make good wages. 


— oe 


Subscription Price of the New Na- 
tional Era. - 

PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.’ 

b GODT CBO FOR... 5c cess cccccccsces $2 60) 
1] copy six months...............-. 1 
1 copy three months................ 65 
00 
50 


00 
UU 


5 copies one year 
5 eopies six months 


11 copies one yoar..... 2... cece neces 20 
10 evpies 1X months lv 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
#enient to subscribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 
fiee the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMAsTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTSR 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO 80. 


The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Address— 
Pablishers New National Era, 
Leck Box No. 3l, 
Washington, D c. 





Reform School. 


Every true friend of humanity must leok with 
favor upon every well directed effort to diminish 
juvenile crime, to reclaim youthful criminals, 
and place them fairly on the way to be useful 
and happy citizens ef this Republic. For such 
& purpose no scheme which has the shadow of 
a promise of success in it should be left un- 
tried ; for when we have done all, and are at 
the end of our inventions, there will still be 
enongh of ignorance, vice and destitution in the 
world to cloud the pathway of life, and fill the 
hearts of good men with sorrow. The Reform 
School in this District has more than the prom- 
ise of good to commend. It has already, though 
on a smal! scale, demonstrated its excellence. 
We commend the report of this Institution 
which we publish on our first page to thought- 
ful pernsal by our readers. 








Reduction of Taxes. 


It is confidently affirmed that the report of 
Secretary Bourwett will show that the taxes 
may be reduced $100,000,000 per annum, at 
least, and that the receipts will then be amply 
sufficient to meet the current expenditures of 
the Government, pay the interest on the 
national debt, and that there will be a margin 
of $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 to go to the 
sinking fund to liquidate the principal of the 
national debt. This being the fact, what more 
do the Republican revenue reformers need ? 
If the people can be saved $100,000,000 per an- 
num, which they now pay in the shape of 
taxes, what better or more important reform 
can be effected by kreaking up the Republican 
party, and giving the Democracy the control 
of the Government? Let Congress act wisely 
and promptly in this matter, and give the re- 
quired reduction; and let every Republican 
possess his soul in patience till this is done, 
and he will not have to go to the Democracy 
for relief. 


> pone 


Patriotism Thrown Away. 


_— 


The Southern rebels are boiling over with a 
patriotic determination to erect a monument 
to the memory of the traitor Rorerr EF. Lee 
in every Southern State. But it would be a 


25 | 


| side should be victorious so much is certain: 
| no great general principle is involved, the cause 
of progress and liberty would not be promoted 
anywhere, nor the welfare of any nation, while 
several must necessarily suffer all the evils in- 
| separable from war. This neverending Fast 
| ern question—a question to which, as it ap 
pears, no satisfactory answer can be found—is 
| another striking illustration of the pernicious 
| influence of monarchical power ; it is merely a 
| struggle for the balance of power, carried on 
by cabinets, ministers, and diplomatists. Jeal 
ousy is at the bottom of it, but no real cause is 
involved ; justice does not enter into this con 


and mankind never has gained anything by the 
temporary sewtlements. Russia is suspected of 
designs to absorb ‘Turkey. England, Austria, 
and some other powers do not relish this pros 
pect, and war rumers are filling the air, arma 
ments are made, and diplomatists exchange 
angry and threatening notes. 

Now we, as far as our own feelings and 
wishes are concerned, would heartily favor 
the maintenance of the integrity of the Turkis! 
Empire. We hold that every nation has a 
right to work out its own destiny ; moreover, we 
should like to see whether there is yet sufficient 
vitality in that once great nation to rise, by 
the assistance of European civilization, from it~ 
present prostration, and achieve once more an 
independent position. We know that the fo! 
lowers of the Prophet have retained their ola 
virtue ; that their honesty in all their dealings 
their truthfulness, and their fidelity in friend- 
ship are praised now-a-days as they were cen 
turies ago ; and we should like to know whether 
their famous old wisdom, their science and 
poetry are irretrievably gone, or whether there 
are yet left elements of their former greatness, 
through which, under favorable circumstances, 
they might achieve another phase of prosperity 
and lustre. We know, however, that such feelings 
and considerations have no room in politics; that 
they do not enter into the reasons that promp: 
the European powers to resist the designs of 
Rassia. Selfishness is the substance of European 
statesmanship, and fear of Russian aggrandize- 
ment is the only motive for England’s threat- 
ening attitude. As for the people, the great 
masses of the people, those who have to be 
soldiers, to leave their homes and shed their 
blood, those on whom always the burden .0! 
war falls most heavily, they can have no heart 
in the question, for their welfare is not in- 
volved in the triumph on either side. They 
have nothing to gain or lose, whatever would 
be the decision, and yet many would have to 
endure all the miseries of war. We even ven- 
ture to say that not one among a hundred of 
the people really understands the point at is- 
sue, and the few who do, feel as indifferent 
about it as of affairs on some other planet. It 
was that same Eastern question—that is, jeal- 
eusy between England, Naro.ron, and the Em- 
peror Nicnovas of Russia, that true type of 
an absolute monarch, the autocrat par excel 
lence—which wantonly kindled the Crimean 
war, the horrors of which are still too fresh in 
the memory even of those who were not pres- 
ent, as to look upon the possibility of a re-oc- 
currence with anything but dread. France and 
England came out victorious, yet neither na- 
tion derived the least benefit from that tri- 
umph. The French were held under the vilest 
despotism afterwards as well as before, and 
the misery of the laboring classes was not in 
the least degree alleviated by that most sterile 
vainglory. 

Nevertheless, the papers tell us of the war- 
like disposition evinced by the English people. 
We know too well, however, from our expe- 
rience at home what strange things the people 
are sometimes made to feel and express merely 
by the interpretation of a partisan press, that 
we receive this information with some caution; 
but, even if true, it only serves to show how a 
people, by long monarchical misrule, can be- 
come so perverted and blind to their own inter 





remote when even monarchical ‘govern 


which the sympathies @f the people cannot be 


because of all other wars it would be a most | 


| egainst the negro. 


flict, no wrongs are to be avenged or redressed, | 


will no longer dare to go to war for issues in 


ehilisted. Nations arg becowing more and 
more conscious Of thefr rights. Even tow, if 
the English Government should be reckless 
enough to enter wantonly upon @ conflict on 
account of the so-called encroachments of Rus- 
sia, and the fortunes of war should not be 
favorable, a dreadful tide of popular indigna- 
tion might turn against the men at the helm, 
which they would feel utterly powerless to en- 


counter. 
ee SE 


Our Weakness. 


_ 


The following article, (copied into our col- 
umns from the Christian Recorder, edited 
by the Rev. B. T. Tanner, published in Phiil- 
adelphia, recognized as the literary organ of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Charch,) 
though remarkably foggy in its composition, is 
nevertheless sufficiently clear in its infernal 
purpose to fan the embers of division and ha- 
tred between the darker and lighter colored 
people of the country, and especially to alien- 
ate them from the editor of the New Nationa 
Era. The article we give below is a specimen 
of its mode of accomplishing what it seems to 
consider these very desirable objects. Read 
what the Recorder says, and understand as 
much as you can of it: 

Our Weakness. 

The Baltimore Epise pal Methodist is a pa- 
per that manages somehow to live on the mem- 
ory of sts retired editor, and by continuing to 
iish up to its readers, only ine boorish way, 
tirades of abuse against the Government and 
In an article published a 
few weeks since, entitled “Ashamed of their 
Color,” for once it tells the trath in regard to 
the negro, a thing it seldom does, But don’t 
misunderstand—not the whole truth, Such a 
ihing would be fatal to its existence. Conse- 
quently it must dilate the dose, as it does in 


Taxxer, which have somewhat puzzled us. 
We have read them over repeatedly, and have 
even asked the aid of others, but after all our 
efforts have failed to learn their meaning. Here 
is one such to which we refer: ‘‘ And therein 
are we not acceptable to this certain class. 
Were it not for this unswerving faith in oar- 
selves, this absolute repudiation of the leader- 
ship of many hundreds of them would rally 
ander our standard.’’ Now, if anybody can 


Mhere aro several parts of your article, Mr. | 


tell us what the writer of these quoted words 
was trying to say he can do more than we can, 
and more than any to whom we have shown 
them can. They are simply unintelligible, 
mere jargon, a string of fine words conveying 
no definite ideas ; yet they are the words of the 
distinguished editor of the Christian Recorder, 
the literary organ of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Uburch! A race, whether brown, 
black, or yellow, which can produce no better 
specimen of its intelligence than this TANNER, 
may indeed be pitied, but cannot be respected. 
In dealing with an bonerable opponent we aim 
to employ respectful language, and conform to 
the courtesies of orderly debate; but we are 
under no obligations to Mr. Tanner, and there- 
fore simply dismiss him as a disgrace to the 
intelligence and generosity of the people he as- 
pires to lead and represent. 

Tux Arrican Metnopist Eriscoran CHurcu, 
WHICH HAS A COLLEGE UNDER ITS CONTROL, AND 
FOR WHICH WE ASSISTED IN GETTING TWENTY- 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FROM THE GOVERNMENT, 
SHOULD CFRTAINLY BE ABLE TO SECURE FROM 
AMONG ITS NUMBERS AN EDITOR OF ITS LITERARY 
ORGAN WHO CAN AT LEAST WRITE PLAIN Ena- 
LISH, AND WHO CAN TELL THR TRUTM. The 
Reverend B. T. Tanner seems equally desti- 
tute as to both these qualifications, and is 
therefore entirely and scandalously unfit for 


the place. 
fe) 





the above-mentioned article, perchance hop- 
ing that it may at last so recreate its natural 
| constitution for lying, as well as the constita 

tion of its sickly readers for relishing lies, that 

they may be able at some time to take the 
| truth sunple. However, in the article referred 

to, it did tell some truth, for which we give it 
leredit. It was taking cur friend Frederick 
Douvlass to task for describing the late Preai- 
dent of Hayti, Salnave, ‘asa fine representa- 
‘ive of our race,’ and after describing him as 
having the “brown and velvety complexion of 
an Indian, with hair black and silky.” 

This echo from the tomb of Dr. Bond—a 
tomb, however, in which lies’ mortal remains 
are not found—says; ‘‘ A contemporary sug 
vests that the negro race, of which the New 
Era claims to be the organ, is not distinguished 
vy the brown and velvety complexion of the 
lndian, uor by silky hair. They are black, 
and their hair is short, woolly, and tightly 
curled.’ 

The country, I ween, will be pleased with 
the latest description of the man known the 
world over as the red man. These two con- 
temporaries have discovered that he is not red, 
but brown, and a velvety brown at that! 

We are heartily glad, hewever, that the 
Kpiscopal Methedist does take our Washing 
wou editor to task tor thus describing the ne- 
gro. Itis piteous, if not contemptible, As a 
race, we are black. We know it, and every. 
body else knows it ; and to describe us as auy- 
thing else, even though it be velvety brown, 16 
utasickly exmbition of prejudice too com- 
mon among a ceriain class of American ne 
xroes, ‘They seem to be weary of the color of 
the skin and the texture of the hair God gave 
them. 

Not a little of the prejudice against the 
African M. E. Church, among this same “cer- 
tain class,” is its uuswerving faith in the negro 
—in’ the negro as he is—physically As a 
cburch, we believe in ourselves, our own ca- 
pacity to govern and be governed. As men, we] 
lieve in ourselves, the color of our skin, the 
texture of our hair. And therein are we not 
acceptable to this certain class. Were it not 
for this unswerving faith in ourselves, this ab 
solute repudiation of the leadership of many 
nundreds of them would rally under our stand- 
ard. They admire our position, and give it 
their hearty endorsement, but that administra- 
tion is not equal to their prejudice — 
color. We can only wish that this sepulchral 
sheet will speak again to all such negroes who 
describe their race as of a velvety brown. 





Though the above article falls, like a spent 
arrow, harmlessly at our feet, and really 
touches us nowhere, it may very properly be 
made the ground of a few plain words to the 
Reverend Mr. B. T. Tanner, its assumed au- 
thor, which he will do well to heed. With all di- 
rectness, then, Mr. Tanner, if you are a man 
of any decent regard for truth, we say nothing 
of charity or generosity, you are called upon, 
in your next number of the Christian Recorder, 
to declare that you have either been grossly 
deceived in your sources of information, or 
that you have willfully and wiekedly borne 
false witness against Freprerick Dovarass. 
You have no other courses open to you; one 
or the other you must take, or wear the broad 
brand of a Reverend liar. To ourselves it is of 
little consequence which of the two courses you 
take, but it ought to be of serious consequence 
to you. “For your sake we shall look with in- 
terest to the next number of the Christian Re 
corder for explanation or justification. Wedo 
not need to know that you are an enemy—that 
is evident already; but we do wish to know 
whether you are a man to be respected or des- 
pised. For an est, Open enemy there is 
room for respect; but for one who smiles and 
stabs, and stabs and smiles again, there is noth- 
ing but contempt and execration. ‘Tl'o help you 
in the right course, we here and now declare 
| that this whole “ velvety brown” article, upon 
| which your impeachment of as is based, is, in 

regard to its authorship, an unmitigated lie. 
Freverice Dove ass never wrote the article, 
nor anything to which it is a resemblance. Be- 
| sides, we affirm that no such editorial has ap- 
| peared in the columns of the New Nationa. 
Ena. Here we might let the matter rest, brt 





great waste of money, for it is utterly unneces- | ests that they will be so easily stirred up to | We are not yet done with Mr. Tanner, 


sary to resort to any such means to perpetuate 
his memory. It has been more than eighteen 


| shout and roar at the prospect of ene of the | 


| greatest calamities. They remind us of the 


Suppose we had, as ap ethnological fact, de- 
| scribed Saunave as of a “velvety brown” 


bandred years since Jupas Iscariat betrayed | slaves, who, in the old bad times, would quarrel complexion, and described him, also, as a fine 


the Saviour. But, though we bave never heard 
of a monument being erected in honor of the 
deed, his name and fame are as fresh in the 
memory of the world as though there had been 
one as enduring as the Pyramids in every coun- 
try on the globe. And no such exibition of 
admiration has been required to keep alive the 
name of Benepict Arnoiv. More than an 
handred years have passed since his treason 
to his country, and no American has ever for- 
gotten him, or ever will. No fear that Les 
will be more fortunate. His friends ought 
rather to pray for oblivion to his memory than 
the perpetuation of his infamy. 





The End ofthe Grahauns. 


The Raleigh Standard thus disposes of a 
once controlling family in North Carolina. We 
remember to have seen and heard one of these 
Grahams swinging round the circle with Mil- 
lard Filmore, when his mission was to teach 
the North the gospel of kidnapping. Of course 
we haveno tears to shed over his departed 
glory: 

The house of Graham has been repre- 
sented in the Legislature of North Carolina 
for many years, and is still represented: in the 
Senate in the personage of J. W. Graham,who 
aspires to the leadership of the Senate. For as 
lofty ambition as this, what must have been 
the feelings of Mr. Graham on Monday and 
Tuesday laet, when he endeavored to carry the 
Senate with him on the question of seating 
Mesers. Lassiter and Smith, and only two mem- 
bers voted with him on the question of seating 
Mr. Lassiter, and on Tuesday, on the question 
of seating Mr. Smith, be voted by himeeit, is not 
imaginable. He thought, no doubt, that Orange 
county has ceased to rule the State and the so- 

Conservative party, 


and fight about the -relative merits of their 
masters, each party contending for the supe- 
rior qualities of their own, and boasting of his 
ability t whip that of the other. Ar- 
NoLD Ruae even tells us, in his biography, that 


knowledge penetrate very slowly, the peasants 


in Pomerania, one of the darkest corners in| 
the Prassian State, where enlightenment and | 


| representative of the African race, we should 

like to know in what way such a fact can be tor 
| tured into evidence that its writer is “ashamed 
| of his color,” or has any prejudice against the 
color of his race? When Mr. Tanner has read 
a little of the natural history of man, and has 
learned something of the various nations of 
Africa, he will know that black is by no meaus 





were highly indignant when, some fifty years 
ago, corporeal punishment} was abolished, and | 
earnestly appealed to the authorities for the | 
preservation of their old rights against the intro- | 
duction of such innovations. A sovereign peo- 
ple know better how to provide for their own in- 
terests. When Gen. Butver lately wanted the 
Alabama claim to be made a plank of the Re 
publican platform, and asked for the annexa- 
tion of Canada for the wrongs inflicted on us 
by England, the voice of the press, as well as 
that of the masses, were almost unani- 


a better description than bruwn. A perfectly 
black man is the extreme type of the African 
race—just as a perfectly white man is the ex- 
treme representative of the Caucasian race. 
We do not remember ever seeing a perfectly 
“white” man, nor one who was perfeotly black. 
The blackest man we ever saw was a little less 
than black, and the whitest man we ever saw 
was @ little less than white. If then, as a mat- 
ter of fact, colored people, or African people, 
are of a brown complexion, what harm can 
arise from so describing them, if we describe 





mous in their condemnation of the proposition 
to make that affair a question of peace or war. | 
Already General Burier perceives that he 
was mistaken in his judgment of the public 
feeling in this respect, and is trying to explain 
and modify his position. It is an admitted 
fact that we were grievously wronged by the 
‘treacherous part that the English Government 
played toward us during the rebellion, that 
our commerce is even now suffering from the 
consequences ; yet the American people have 
too clear an insight into their own affairs to 
seek retribution for past grievances by means 
that might expose them to evils of the same 
nature as those for which compensation is 
sought. We do not think, however, the tine 


*Con navigetion in the Black Sea. 





them at all? Who will be burt by it? Ah, Mr. 
Tanner! you are undoubtedly an ambitious 


| man, and in your eagerness to uccupy the posi- 
tion of & leader of the colored people your 


vaulting ambition has overleapt itself. You 
cannot make any thoughtful man believe that 
your devotion to the negro is more genuine 
than is that of those who were at work for his 
freedom and elevation before you were born, 
and who are still at work, Shame! eternal 
shame on your miserable attempts to kindle 
the fires of prejudice between the lighter and 
the darker colored people of African descent 
in this country, when the battle for equal 
rights has now gloriously triumphed over all 
distinctions on aceount of color. If you can- 
not employ your pen to better purpose, you had 





¢ One of the remnants of serfdom. 


better net employ it at all. 





| 


General Butler. 


If this statesman were only half as potent for 
mischief as he is for the best interests of his 
country, he would soon have us in hot water 
with England, and, possibly, with one or two 
other nations. But, happily, the nation seldom 
follows this leader except when he goes right. 
He seems to have a faculty for repelling fol- 
lowers when he goes wrong, but wondrous 
powers when right, to make the path of nation- 
al duty plain. A little while ago he asked the 
country to follow him in an equivocal policy 
concerning the national debt. It was no go, 
and nothing was left of his scheme but @ sort 
of radiance of brilliant arguments. He is now 
equally brilliant with a foreign policy for the 
Republican party. There isno doubt he will 
make a stir at the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the 4lst Congress. He always does, 
and while he lives always will. Heis a gen- 
uine wide awake statesman, @d is bound to 
keep the nation awake also ; but the nation will 
not be in haste to follow him. For the man 
who found the way to Baltimore, and opened a 
passage through it fur our patriotic defenders 
of the Capital when nobody else could—for the 
man who taught the nation to treat slaves as 
contraband, subdued New Orleans, held AN- 
DREW JONNSON in check for three years, and who 
has never faltered upon any great measure of 
justice to the colored man, we have sincere re- 
spect and gratitude ; but we cannot help look- 
ing at any new policy emanating from him with 
much care before adopting it. The following 
is an extract from his speech or lecture deliver- 
ed in Music liall, Boston, which has very pro- 
perly attracted very general attention. If the 
country were in any real danger of falling into 
the temptation to war, the existence of which 
he demonstrates, it might be well to point out, 
on the other hand, some of the temptations 
the country has to peace. Rut hear Tfon. Ben- 
Jamin F, Butier: 


I cannot fail to observe the great temptation 
that this nation has for a war with Great Brit- 
ain. 

Let me say nothing now of the keen sense of 
wrong and injury inflicted. Let me say noth- 
ing of the rising gorge at the thought that 
England took advantage of our crippled condi- 
tion to do those things to our hurt which she 
would not otherwise have dared todo Let me 
say nothing now of the fact that what she did 
was done to crush a hated commercial rival. 
Let me say nothing of the fact that she hoped 
by ber course to demonstrate to mankind that 
the great experiment of freedom to all, now 
being wrought out by this American Govern- 
ment, was a failure, and thus in the interest of 
despotism to crush out all hope of republican 
liberty throughout the world. Let me say 
nothing of the fact that her hostile acts were 
done in the interest of a Confederacy whose 
corner-stone was slavery, and whose object was 
to perpetuate that slave-power which the greed 
of British merchants wel dove-tuadens had fus- 
tened on our country in its infancy. 

But I do remember and cannot forget that 
we have sixteen hundred thousand naturalized 
Irishmen in this country, every one eager to 
avenge the wrongs done his mother-land, the 
Gireen Isle of the Ocean, by British tyranny, 
which drove him from her soil. I cannot but 
remember that they require no urging to join 
our armies in a war with their oppressors, but 
are prevented by the repressive hand of our 
Government, in the interest of peace, and in 
sacred regard for our treaties of amity, from 
making war on their own account, and that if 
we did not hinder them they would take Canada 
by contract in sixty days. 1 cannot but recall 
the truth that our Southern brethren, many of 
the best and bravest of them, who fought 
against the Government with a vain attempt 
to rid themselves of the glorious memory of 
its history, are impatiently longing to fight 
once more under the starry folds of the old 
flag. Give the privilege to the brave sons of 
the South to defend our country again in & for- 
eign war, and especially one with Great. Brit- 
ain—not loved by them any more than by us— 
and it would bring us all together again, uniting 
us with one flag, one country, and one destiny. 
In so much is this reunion the hope of the 
putriot, that one fee's almost to doubt whether 
to achieve it would not be worth all the loss of 
blood end treasure in such a war. 


Again, let me not forget that it would be a 
war upon the ocean, never an expensive one— 
and where the most brilliant laurels of Ameri- 
can arms have been won. And I cannet fail to 
perceive that the saving of money by the non- 
importation of British goods and the stimulus 
given to American production would quite 
equal all the expenditures of the war. I can 
never forget that in such a war we have no 
commerce to lose. Quite all our ships are gone 
aiready, because of the wéflike acta of Kng- 
land's cruisers, which we have 80 long suffered 
in insulted silence, although we know that we 
can sweep the sails of her commerce from the 
ocean. 


As a Republican and a partisan I cannot but 
well remember that whenever a country is en- 
gaged in a foreign war, the administration of 
the government is always sustained by the pa- 
triotism of the people. Never would that be so 
signally demonstrated as in a defensive war 
with England, brought on by the Repnblican 
administration in a firm, manly and strenuous 
endeavor to enforce the rights of our injured 
and despoiled citizens, to avenge our insulted 
honor, and to maintain our fishermen in those 
rights now taken from them by England's 
wrongs which their fathers won for England acd 
themselves with their own right arms. 


As a party man I do not fail to remember 
that of the twenty-odd hundred thousand votes 
of the Democratic party now in opposition, 
twelve hundred thonsand at least are natural- 
ized Irishmen, who would stand side by side 
with the Republican administration in a war 
with es Ireland’s oppressor for nearly a 
thousand years, and would vote as they fought. 
As a@ politician I have an incentive to ouch a 
War, 88 its result would be the perpetuation of 
the Republican party in power tor more than 
a generation. If, therefore, when we ask for 
our just rights and indemnifications for our 
losses through her acts, England should incline 
to offer us, instead thereof, such a war as I 
have sketched, with such causes, with such 





hopes, with such results and such memories, 
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Things to be Thought Of. 


The question as to what is to be the black 
man’s future asa politician in the United States 
does not entirely depend upon the Republican 
party, the Democratic party, or upon any other 
party, but mainly upon himself. A slavehold- 
ing rebellion put down, the Union restored, and 
slavery abolished, left among loyal men some- 
thing more than sympathy for the long enslaved 
and persecuted race. He was favored by a 
tremendous reaction. In Louisi he was 
made a Lieutenant Governor, in Mississippi he 
was made a Senator, in most of the recon- 
structed States he was in both branches of the 
Legislature. It could hardly be expected that 
this could last long, unless the recipients of 
these honors and places of trust distinguished 
themselves for usefulness in the positions they 
were thus suddeuly called upon to fill. Nobody 
in this world can be of any account who fails to 
make himself useful. Men cannot keep their 
feet warm in boots without seles, and old shoes 
will hereafter and always, as heretofore, be 
flung away for new ones. On some accounts it 
was to be regretted that colored men were so 
suddenly and indiscriminately exalted. We 
may have to pay a severe penalty for it in the 
way of humiliation. While it cannot be shown 
that all our men in high places have reflected 
credit upon themselves, it cannot be denied 
that some have done admirably. Governor 
Dunn, of Louisiana, has by his good sense, dig 
nity, and real ability won the respect of hono- 
rable men of all parties. Long may he con- 
tinue to do so. KE. D. Basserr, our Minister to 
Ifayti, has been a success; Mr. Carvozo has 
creditably filled the office of Secretary of State 
in South Carolina ; Jupck Wriaut, of the same 
State, has a fair record; Senator Revers has 
done well. But, after all, it is justly felt that 
something more than we have yet had in the 
way of public men must be forthcoming or we 
must fallin the rear. He is a fool that will work 
with a dull tool when he can as easily employ & 
sharper one, Mind is more than muscle, and 
thought is more than color. A white man who 
can do a needed work will be preferred to the 
black man who cannot, and the reverse will be 
equally true. The competition is fierce. The 
race is to the swift, and the battle 7s to the 
strong. But it remains to be seem whether we 
were not stronger, when our weakness could be 
accounted for by slavery, than now, when all 
excuses are brushed away. We must never for- 
get that, like all other men, we shall be finally 
judged by our opportunities. As we live up to 
them or fall below, so will be the measure of our 
honor on the one hand and ourshame on the other. 
The solemn side of our newly acquired 1ib- 
erty is, that it imposes new responsibilities and 
duties. The time was when we needed no apol. 
ogy for our ignorance and spiritlessness as a 
people. Two handred years of bondage ex- 
plained all that, and more. Men wondered not 
30 much at our destitution as at our possession 
of knowledge and of manly aspirations. But 
this time has gone by. We are now in a com- 
paratively fair field, and must ask no favors. 

Every colored man should now feel himself to 
be a representative ef a race, and that the suc- 
cess or failure, the glory or shame of his whole 
people depend in some measure upon his ex- 
ertion. Especially should such of our number 
who have been elevated to place and power 
put forth their best endeavors. Men are not 
put into offices to give fine dinners, show off 
fine coats and gloves, but to infuse wisdom and 
virtue into legislation, and promote the happi- 
ness and well-being of the whole people. When 
a man can point to a house well built, a farm 
well tilled, a page well written, or a law wisely 
framed, and feel that he is the author of either 
or all, he has some ground of apology for his 
existence, and for a certain degree of compla- 
cency; but a man who has consumed every- 
thing and produced nothing, though ever so 
elegant in person and agreeable in manner, he 
is of small account, and the world can well 
enough afford to get along without him. Col- 
ored politicians should remember that men do 
not become honorable simply by getting into 
the Legislature, but by originating, support- 
ing, and carrying through broad, wise, and ben- 
eficial measures for the country. 

a 
British Against Americana Labor. 


———. 


A few years ago a company of enterprising 
men of Portsmouth, N. H., organized them- 
selves into a company, for the manufacture of 
spool cotton, or sewing thread. They com- 
menced operation with a capital of $50,000, 
and were making a thread equal to the im- 
ported article. This did not suit the notions 
of the foreign manufacturers, who, up to that 
time, had possessed a monopely of our mar- 
ket. The Coatses, whose thread was in uni- 
versal use in this country, resolved to put an 
end to this piece of Yankee impertinence. 
They denied the ‘right of Americans to man- 
ufacture their own thread. They, therefore, 
shipped to their agents here $100,000 worth of 
thread, with instructions to sell it at a rate so 
much below the Portsmouth company as to 
drive their thread from the market, and ulti- 
mately to break them dowa. But with Yankee 
energy they resolved to give their experiment 
a fair trial. So they increased their capital to 
$100,000, and struggled on against this ruinous 
competition of the Mnglish monopolists and 
robbers. But the odds against them were too 
great. The COoatsses had amassed immense 
wealth, and were ranked among the ‘‘cotton 
lords” of HKngland. The New Hampshire 
enterprise could not compete with the 
vast wealth of these insolent monopolizers, 
aided, as they were, too, by the cheap pauper 
labor at their command. They broke down 
their competitors, who bad sunk all their cap- 
ital in the contest. They lost all their capital, 
one handred hands or more were thrown out 
of employment, and the price of thread went 
up to @ price sufficient to compensate the 
Coarses for all it had cost them todreak down 
this company. This was in good old free 
trade times, under Democratic rule. It was 
British capital and British pauper labor 
against American enterprise and high wages. 
The latter went under. Such fruit free trade 
woald everywhere produce. 

bd 
Caught a Tartar. 


Enough sore-headed Republicans in the Sixth 
District of Michigan united with the Demo- 
crats to defeat the Republican and elect the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in that dis- 
trict. Though the question of tariff er free 
trade had nothing to do with the result, and 
was not agitated during the canvass, no sooner 
was the election over and the Democrat known 
to be elected, than the copperhead free trade 
Democracy claimed it asa great victory, and 
sent ap a deafening shout of joy over the elec- 
tion of a free trade member of Congress in the 
strong tariff State of Michigan. But their joy 
was of short duration, for it turns out that he 
was strongly committed, in writing, to the doc- 
trine of protection to home labor and home in- 
dustry generally. His letter has recently been 
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As Congress is about to copvene, it is fit and 
timely that the press should give warning re- 
specting the projects and scbemes of the lobby. 
Ina general way, and with the mass of the peo- 
ple, the lobby is unpopular. It is not held in 
high repute in any part of the country. Still 
it is an organization that often commands large 
sume of money, has much influence, and, not 
unfrequently, is even more potent than Con- 
gress itself. 

The mightiest ring of this institution in the 
past, and, for all that we can now see, in the 
future, is what is known asthe whiskey ring. 
It bas at its command vast sums of money, and 
this it uses skillfully and wisely in its own in- 
terest to accomplish its nefarious ends. In the 
whiskey producing regions of the country the 
stills have been for months running night and 
day, and consequently the stock now on hand is 
enormous. It is already announced that the 
ring is prepared and determined to ask Congress 
to raise the tax on whiskey from fifty ocnts to 
one dollar per gallon. This additional tax will 
be immediately charged as so much increased 
expense to the cost of the whiskey on hand. 
Thus untold millions will go into the pockets of 
the manufacturers, jobbers, and other members | 
of the ring; and this increased taxation, thore- 
fore, will be urged under the plausible pretext 
that it willadd largely to the revenue of the 
Government. This is not so; for the way 
the thing is run, or has heretofore been 
run, the supposition that it will add to 
the revenue of the Government is a sham. 
When the tax upon whiskey was two dollars 
per gallon, and the stills were turning out 
100,000,000 gallons a year, the revenue collected 
was less than $40,000,000 per annum, whereas 
it should have been $200,000,000. In the pro- 
portion that the tax is increased in that same 
propertion is the law evaded and the Govern- 
ment defrauded ; and while the consumer is 
charged the additional cost of this increased 
taxation and swindled out of his money, the 
ill-gotten gains so obtained go into the pockets 
of the members of the ring, but precious little 
into the coffers of the Government. Give to 
the ring this increased taxation which it now 
asks, and a large number of distilleries will 
stop at once, and this increase will be charged 
to the amount of stock on hand ; for the dis- 
tillers who can pocket this advance can well 
afford to let their fires go out for two years, 
when they will again seek a reduction of taxes 
aud renew the work of thestills. Itis a notorious 
fact that this same ring were clamorous about 
the halls of Congress to have the tax fixed at 
$2 per gallon ; and when the proposition for 
reduction to fifty cents came they were equally 
clamorous for the present rate. Thus they 
have made it pay both ways. 

There is another odious feature about this 
whiskey ring. It meddles with all the forms 
of legislation, and stands in the way of all 
needed reforms. It is the most omnipotent of 
all the rings, and, unless it is checked and its 
power destroyed, our liberties and all that is 
precious among us must go to decay: 

———— 


A Disclaimer too Late. 


Senator Scuvrz, though he stamped Missouri 
in the interest of a bitter opponent of the 
administration for Governor, indignantly dis- 
claims any intended affiliation with the Demo- 
cratic party of Missouri. Yet he worked hand 
in band with them to wrest the State from the 
control of the Republican party, and he suc- 
ceeded. He has helped this same Democratic 
party to elect an enemy of General Grant's ad- 
ministration as Governor of Missouri; has 
aided them to secure the Legislature by an 
overwhelming majority ; to defeat three Repub- 
lrcan members of Congress; to carry three- 
fourths of the counties of the State, and to 
create dissension in the Republican party of 
the State that will render it powerless and the 
State Democratic for years to come. What 
matters the denial that he intends to act with 
the Democratic party in the face of the fact 
that he has acted with them as well in the 
Senate aa in Missouri? He has lost the Re- 
publican party an important State, a United 
States Senator, and done all in his power to 
give the rebel Democracy a majority in the 
House of Representatives. What greater in- 
jury could he inflict upon the Republican 
party, and how could he more practically 
‘* affiliate” with the Democracy? He claims, 
it is true, that be has been acting in strict 
accordance with the resolutions offered by him 
at the National Convention of 1868, and in- 
corporated into the platform. But if any pro- 
vision of our platforn sanctions such treachery | 
to the party, the sooner it is stricken out the 
better. We think General Scuvrz will have 
to find some more plausible excuse than this 
to satisfy intelligent Republicans. We fear 
the trouble is that he is out of his element in 
the Republican party. His defection, knowing 
his liberal views as we have known them for | 
fifteen years, is painfully anaccountable to us. 

No wore signal and disgracefal failure has 
enlivened our politics for many s year than the 
effort of the Chicago Tribune, sustained by a 
few other weak Republican sisters, to organize 
anew party. The movement fell stili-born. 
The few papers that at first were taken with 
the scheme have, upon reflection, become 
ashamed of their folly, and are making all sorts 
of excuses forit. It was to be based, as our 
readers know, upon ‘“‘revenue reform,” alias 
free trade, and civil service reform, the great 
questions of the day. Their first inpatient | 
strategic movement was to be the election ofa 
Speaker of the House by a union of Democratic 
and free trade Republicans. That would give 
them control of all the Committees, and be | 
an important victory. 

But when it was discovered that the Republi. | 
cans were not yet ready to throw up their or- 
ganization, abandon all their principles, and 
follow a few free trade fanatics and sore-heads 
in this new party movement, the Speaker 
scheme naturally fell with it. Such papers as 
the New York Evening Post, Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, &c., that were at first disposed to enceur- 
age the scheme, have all backed squarely out, 
and left the Chicago concern alone in its shame. 
They have come to the conclusion that the peo- 
ple were Opposed to the conspiracy, and that 
discretion is the better part of valor in this as 
in other cases. So the Republican party “still 
lives, and will continue to live for many years, 
in spite of these small marplots. 

The abstract of the anual report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, General Joha G. Eaton, 
Jr.,which is published elsewhere in our columns, 
iscopied from the Washington Daslg Chronicle 
Not much of practical utility was done at the 
recent immigration convention held at India- 


ure. 


It is announced, chiefly upon conjecture, we 
presume, that the President in his annual mes- 
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_ The reunion which took place in the even. 
ing brought together a number of the old 
“ wearers of the grey,’’ and sentiment followed 
and revived past memories. The occasion wa, 
indeed suggestive alike of the past and the 
future—the past and its memories; the fature 
and its daties. Not survivors only, but in- 
heritors. . 

The following memorial paper, respect 
General R. E. Lee, was subeidted by Ceneng 
_ R. Kershaw—a soldier’s tribute to a sol- 

1er : 

It is meet that we recall on this occasion the 
memory of our revered chieftain, Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, and to lay upon his tomb our poor trib- 
ute to his greatuess and his worth, amid the 
votive offerings of our countrymen, at the 
shrine of the patriot and hero. When we 
approach the truly grand, and breathe the at- 
mosphere of-that which is truly sublime, either in 
the moral or physical world, the heart of man 
is stilled, the spirit of man is awed and hum- 
bled by the presence of the Infinite, manifested 
in the works of His hands, or in the divyiner 
emanations of His own supernal nature and 
image, sometimes vouchsafed to the denizens of 
earth. hus it is when we stand and contem- 

late the character, the person, and career of 

bert E. Lee. We feel the inadequacy of 
our limited powers either rightly to conceal 
the virtues of the dead, or sv to embody in 
language such conceptions as our capacities en- 
able us to enjoy. We would withdraw into 
the deeper recesses of our natare, the silent 
regions of unutterable emotions, those borders 
of the spirit land where we catch the echoes 
of the intinite world beyond, there to commune 
in the stillness of our own hearts. Yet it is 
fitting that we, his friends and comrades in the 
past, who shared his triumphs and his re- 
verses, his joys and his sorrows, bis hopes and 
his despair, should weave around his honored 
name and memory our garlands of love and 
praise, fresh and unfading flowers from the 
garden of grateful hearts, embalming for the 
generations to come the virtues and the great- 
ness of the illustrious citizen, hero, and patriot. 

His was a nature so perfect that, like the 
icicle, it defies analysis or comparison. It 
presented a fullness, a completeness, a grand- 
eur of development that offered nothing to cen- 
sure, and left nothing to desire. Neither the 
experience of the living nor the portraitures 
of history offered its prototype or parallel. Our 
great countryman, Washington, furnishes, in 
8 me characteristics, as also in the analogies of 
his career, a resemblance as that between star 
and star, but they differed,*as one ‘‘star dif- 
fereth from another star in glory.”” His form, 
his face, bis voice, his bearing God like in 
beauty, power, and grace, distinguished him 
from all other men. 

He certainly was made but “a little lower 
than the angels,’’ and now he has crossed the 
river to be with them, whither the flower of his 
noble army had gone before, whither we, too, 
shall, if faithful sentinels, as one by one we are 
relieved from duty here and ordered to the 
front to join that victor band. There are men, 
cast in so high a mould, so peculiarly and emi- 
nently favored by God, as to be rather fitted 
for that better life than this. They are great 
examplars, the beacon lights that guide the 
race onward and upward. ‘Think of that illus- 
trivus throng—the Cenfederate dead—in the 
world of light and liberty! How many such 
men—“ heroes in history'’—find their place 
most fitting among the highest and the bright- 
est? Yet, even among these, how towers the 
lofty spirit of Robert KE. Lee! When we con- 
sider the moral grandeur of the man, even his 
magnificent achievements in the field of arms 
cease to astonish us, and we lose ourselves in 
the contemplation of his nobility of soul. What 
was his life for the last five years but a con- 
stant martyrdom of the spirit—a daily dying 
for ys—to teach us to labor, to suffer, to en- 
dure, to wait patiently for our redemption, to 
abide faithfully by the inevitable, to bow to the 
will of God? ho caa estimate what he felt, 
what he endured, in those five years of agony, 
for his tortured countrymen? What wonder 
his great heart broke at last? His duty done, 
thank God! henceforth he wears the victor’s 
crowo—illustrious inhabitant of one of the 
‘*many mansions” of his “ Father’s house.”’ 
Thither, in our humble measure, may we strive 
to follow, that “where he is we may be also.’’ 

‘The follewing officers were elected : 

President—General Wade Hampton. 

Vice Presidents—Gen. R. H. Anderson, Gen. 
J. B. Kershaw, Gen. S. McGowen, Gen. M. C. 
Batler, Gen. Arthur Manigault, Maj. T. G. 
Barker. 

Secretary—Col. A. C. Haskell. 

Treasurer—Capt. W. Bachman. 

‘Executive Board—Col. Edward McCraday, 
Col. J. McCutchen, Gen. Ellison Capers, Col. 
W. H, Wallace, Gen. James Conner, Col. J. 
H. Rion, Col. C. Irvine Walker. ~ 

Among others we notice the following reso- 
lutions, which we hope will be promptly respond- 
ed to by those in Marion who have it in their 
power to do so: 

fesolved, That this association requests all 
persons ‘having original reports of or letters 
describing battles, marches, reconnoissanees, 
sieges, or other papers relating to the opera- 
tions of the war, to permit the executive board 
2 have copies of the same taken for preserva- 
ion. 

Resolved, That this association appeals to 
the surviving officers and members of every 
company that went into the Confederate service 
from the State, and to the officers of the gene- 
ral staff, to prepare rolls of their comrades from 
memory, if there exist no records from which 
to make them out, ana forward the same to the 
chairman of the executive board. 


There certainly can be no objection to a sur- 
vey of the past. Man has wondrous faculties, 
but, with all his grasp of intellect, he is mar- 
vellously apt to go wrong, and it becomes him, 
as a sufferer fram wrong-doing, whether his 
wrong-doing is the result of ignorance or of 
any other cause, to resort to every source in 
his own experience, or in that of others, with 
a view to discerning the true course for the fu- 
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sage will urge upon Congress the passage of a 
law permitting the issuance of American regis- 
ters to fereign-built ships owned in the United 
States. American shipbuilders are much op- 
posed to this proposition, and most of them fa- 
vor the bill of Mr. Lynch for the revival of 
American commerce, which, it is said, thet 
gentleman will introduce and urge upon Con- 





ture; but we fear there is but little of this wise 
purpose in the men who participated in the 
meeting described above, What is said of 
General Lee partakes largely of the spread- 
eagle eloquence peculiar to ‘the latitude of 


' South Carolina, and besides, beiftg undeserved, 


its extravagance proves it insineere. The 
South has a past not to be contemplated with 
pleasure, but with a shucder. 


souls of men. If her past has any lesson, it is 
one of repentance and thorough reformation.— 
Ep. New Nationat Era. 
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Tum negro candidate for Uongress in this 
district is reminded that if he should, by a 


his seat in Congress. Three negroes are run- 
ning for the same office in South Carolina, one 
in Florida, and one in Georgia. ‘Turner, in 
Alabama, makes six. Fred. Douglass is trying 
for it in New York, and a colored doctor has 
taken the field in Connecticut. But mark, the 
Radicals in Congress will have none of thew. 
Chey don’t allow either Democrats or “ nig- 
gers” to come into that House when there is a 
shadow of excuse to admit their beaten oppo- 
nents. We rather think this idea has already 
crawled through Turner's wool. There is a 
equint at it in one of his speeches.— Mobile 


The Mobile Register should know that there 
is not a sufficient colored population in any 
Northern State—even if they were located iu 
one Congressonal District—to add a single 
member to the House of Representatives. The 
whites, upon principles of equity, may pro- 
perly claim for themselves Congressional houors. 
If our aspirations should ever lead toward Con- 
gress, we shall turn “ carpet-bagger,” and haul 
Up at Mobile or in some other part of Alabama. 
For the present we are quite content with 
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Licking the Miand That Smiies 
Them. 


We are astonished to see that there are forty- 
three “niggers” in the city of Rochester who 
have been bonght up with Bill Tweed’s money, 
and dub themselves ‘*The Tammany Branch 
Organization.” These men deserve to be called 
“niggers.” It is the old Democratic title. The 
colored man who can get down and lick the feet 
of a Democrat at this time is a spaviel—a dog. 
The colored man is indebted to the Domocratic 
party for nothing but cuffs and kicks and 
stripes, and the colered man who crouches and 
crawls at the feet of Democracy is licking the 
hand that for two hundred years has been 
smiting him. Shame on such fawning ! 

Let the ‘“‘niggers’’ go with the Democracy. 
That is where they belong. The Democratic 
party is the “niggerdriving” party. If a few 
“niggers” wish to lick the feet of Tammany, 
why let them. We don’t want any “niggers” 
in the Republican party. Good riddance to 
such rubbisb. If the crack of the slave-driv- 
er’s whip is a pleasanter reminiscence than the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, let the “niggers” who think so 
go with the party that reckoned them as 
“stock,” the same as their hogs, and mules, and 
asses. 


The “niggers’’ may craw! to the Democracy. | 


We will keep the 
Republican party. 


COLORED MEN in fhe 

The Saratogan is right 
but wrong in its facts. Its eastigation would 
be just had the offence been committed. No 
whole black man, to the best of our knowled ve, 
voted the Democratic ticket in Rochester. A 
creature wearing the human form, who de- 
serted his regiment, and cut off his fore-finger 
to escape military duty, may have so voted, 
but itis by no means certain. He may have 
cheated the Democrats not less than the Goy- 


ernment. 


in its priuciples, 





Pillory and Post, 


THE SEMI ANNUAL FLOGGING AT NEW CASTLE, 
‘The semi-annual flogging began at New Cas- 


tle on Monday, but the number of victims was , 


small, there being but three, and they all col- 
ored men, 

At 10 o’clack, Samuel Seott, convieted of at 
tempt to burglariously enter into the house of 
Augustus Hillyer, in this city, was placed in 
the pillory, and he was taken ont at [1, shortly 
after which the whipping commenced. 

John Carpenter, who pleaded guilty to steal- 
ing corn, was the first to be whipped. He bore 
the whipping with stolid indifference. 

Edward Ringgold, a hght yellow man, was 
the next victim. le writhed terribly under 
the torture of the lash, and the contortions of 
his countenance were remarkable, but he uttered 
no cry. 

Samuel Scott, who had previously been pil- 
loried, was next broaght out, and received his 
twenty lashes with considerable fortitude. 


The new Sheriff is disposed to “lay on’ | 


somewhat heavier than his predecessor. While 
he was whipping the first man on Saturday, 
some persons in the crowd expressed their dis- 
gust atgthe mildness of the strokes, and when 
the next man was bronght out, some fellow iv 
the crowd cried out, “ Lay it on, Uncle Jim- 
wy.’ If the victim suffers keenly, and shows 
it, the crowd assembled enjoys the show, and 
applauds the performance. 


The above is fromthe Wilmington Commer- 
cial, Comment is unnecessary. ‘ Lay it on, 
Uncle Jimmy,” sounds like the barbarism of 
our boyhood in slavery, when men had often 
thirty aud nine lashes laid on their naked, 
quivering flesh for the crime of impudence 
towards their masters. Is it not about time 
that this horrible and shocking mode of pun- 
ishment should cease ? 


-_ 


“Third Party.’’ 





Third parties in American polities are of the 
most transcient description. 
alis rays,” flit almost before you can point to 
them. The tremendous new party that was soon 
to shake dewn the pillars of the old, now finds 
adyocates nowhere. The New York 
thus disposes of the coming party : 


The absence of any desire among Republi- 
cans for changes effecting the unity of their 


Times 


organization, is not more conspicuous than the | 


absence of men of mark from the councils of 
the disaffected. Nota single constituency has 
pronounced in favor of the movement which 
Republicans are asked to join. Not a single 
Republican leader of note has espoused an | 


agitation which can prosper only at the expense , 
been | 


of his party. Senator Trumbull has 
named, but without a particle of authority. 
His recent campaign speeches have shown that 
he is not friendly to the retention of customs’ 
duties framed to enrich special interests, and 
that he is an advocate of a revision of taxation 
in the interest of the revenue, but he is as ar- 
dent a Republican as ever. Ile relies upon the 
Republican party to accomplish all needed re- 
forms, and will work through agencies that 
will afford no succor to the Democracy. 
tor Schurz is in the same position. A zealous 
revenue reformer, he is, nevertheless, a stead- 
fast Republican. And so it is with all others 
who have been mentioned. We have yet to 
witness the first indication of genuine dissatis- 
faction within the party, and the first promi- 
nent member of it who openly countenances 
the third party cry. 

Iris often said that the Prussian successes 
over the French are due to the superior piety 
(not the superior powder) of the Prussians. 
The following selections from the utterances of 
King Wittiam leave no doubt that he feels him- 
self the object of special Divine partiality. He 
who prays for a fair wind when bound to port, 
prays for a head wind for him who is bound to 
sea. The weather will not be much affected by 
either. But hear the King and think : 

Frequent appeals to Providence are a habit 
with the King of Prussia. 
crowned at Konigsberg on the !Sth of October, 
1861, that he would rule only “hy the grace of 
God.’ When setting out for the campaign in 
Bohemia, he ‘‘intrusted”’ his “cause to God ;” 
and when, ‘‘by the visible assistance of God,” 
he returned victorious to Berlin, he expressed 
“thanks for God's gracious goodness, who bad 
assisted Prussia.” Heconcluded a speech on 
that oceasion by erying with uplifted hand, 
“May Providence bless Prussia as graciously tn 
the futare as it has visibly Alessed the imme- 
diate past ! May God grawt it!’ When France 
declared war, last Balygtie King said, “God 
knows I did not seek Ahis war. * . &. J 
call apon God to hitss our arms.”’ The dis- 
patch that refers ‘to the battle of Worth ran 


thus: *Wonderfalluck! ‘This new great vic- 
tory was won by Fritz. Thank God for Lis 


inercy |'L” The dispatch dated ‘*Before Sedan, 
Sept,2” exclaims, “What a course events have 
assfmed hy God’s guidance!"’ The capitula- 
Bazaine’s army is announced with 
“Providence be praised !"’ 


tion of 





Deuatne the late political campaign in Massa 
chusetts Wendell Phillips said a good many 
harsh things of the Republican party. Ue 
wonld not, indeed, have been Phillips’ own self 
had he refrained; for he is nothing unless erit- 
leal. 

And now it is quite affecting to see the way 
some of our Southern Democratic journals fold 
him to their breasts, Such a cooing ; such a 
loving time. The Sumter Watchman goes so 
far as to say that he has heen considered ‘ the 
brains of the Republican party in New Eng 
land: and it even declares that “ Wendell 
Piilips reasons from fundamental principles, 
ind arrives at his conclusions from a scientific 
comprehension of the irresistible laws of cause 
and effect, in their application to and influence 
upon the public mind.” . 

lx it not dreadful? And all this because 
Vhillips declares the Republican party dead ! 

Did ever the thought cross the mind of any 
of these Southern Democratic journalists that 
their present fulsome praise of Wendell Phillips 


is the severest condemnation possible on their | 


former attitude towards him and the policies he 
urged ?—-Charleston Republican. 
ae 





The huilding erected by Mr. W. W. Corcor- | 
in, of Washington city, for the ertablishment 


of a galleay of art, has now been almost com- 
pleted, and it is expected will be ready for use 
ina very shorttime. It is a splendid structure 
‘Dall respects. The cost of the ground and 
building complete will considerably exceed 
$300,000 befere the works of art are pluced 
-herein. 


“ Like the bore- | 


' us (wo subscribers for the New Natrona Era, 


Sena- 


He declared, when , 
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Monuments of Folly. 


| We do not mean to encourage in these col- 0 U R P R E M | U M S s 


| uns favorable or unfavorable criticisms in re- a 
| spect to the rebel General Lee. He isdead,and| We want the New Natronat Era to 


| 80 is Benedict Arvotd; an tepertiol “Aistery | ciroulate everywhere and to be read by 
| will assign to R. E. Lee his true place in this : 
everybody. The following 


| world’s affairs while he lived. But if his un- 
PRE wate Vas 


| wise friends shall cast their eyes upon this pa- 
! 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 








| per we commend to their careful perusal the 
| following from the Atlanta (Georgia) Methodist 
Advocate: 


And now Geieral Lee is to have a monument 
erected to his memory! His admirers will | 
| spare no expense to make it one ofthe grandest | 
in thecountry. It will recite his virtues in long 
chapters, and laud him, ad nauseum, as ap an- 
gel among men, immaculate, the only wise and 
great of the sons of America. But they for- 
get that the fatare will look to history, and by 
its lessons will be formed opinionsof the mer- 
its of the great butchery inaugurated by poli- 
ticians in bebalf of slavery and against free 
government. They forget that this monument 
will keep prominent in the eye of the world the 
one great fact of Lee’s life, namely, bis treason. | y : 
The recital of his virtues will be forgotten in | dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up | 
the keen remembrance of this enormous Wrong. | on g roller. This engraving cost three thousand 

The New York Advocate speaks wisely when | ‘ is afl foe three dol- 
it suggests that parade and pomp in this case | dollars, and the impressions sell for three 

are at least in bad taste. Every monument | Jars each, 
built in memory of the Confederacy will per | 
petuate that which it would be more creditable | . : 
in the actors to desire to have forgotten. If | patriotic President the following testimonials, 
this spirit of the rebellion is to be nourished 
into renewed outbreak in the coming years, 
that outbreak will find no McClellan sent 
‘against it. ‘This government has dearly learnt , 
the cost of treason and the worth of loyalty. | 
Let rebellion seck to repeat itself, and it will | the best ever engraved. 
be crushed at a stroke, and its leaders ground | 
to powder. ‘If it is not to reawaken the con- | 
tliet, by cultivating hatred against the Govern- | 
ment, that these monuments are built, there is | 
little or no purpose in their erection. The vir- | 
tues of the fallen may be remembered by | 
friends, but ail efforts to canonize rebels will | *Y I have ever seen. 


react against those who make the attempt. | From the General's Brother : 
Monuments to the ‘lost cause 


will prove ; ‘ 
; , ; at field’ . > br ay 
monuments of folly, both in the memories of a | . Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 

<a Es Se ote, | isan excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
wicked rebellion which they must necessarily | "ayer ath 

7 ms ° O.S. Grant. 

perpetuate, and in the failure to accomplish . 
the particular purpose had in view by those, = From the Brother-in- Law of the General: 
who build them. Itis a needless reeord of It is the West Likeness of the General extant. 
stupidity and wrong. F. T. Deyr. 


tain subscribers: 
LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 


Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 





That it is the BEST published likeness of our 


'from among scores of a similar character, fully 
attest: 
From President Grant ; 
I refard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
U.S. Grant. 
From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Joni Grant. 
From the General's Father : 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
JESSE GRANT. 





Eas 


= From Senator Sumner. 
It will Pay !--and How. 


Boston, September 21, 1867. 
° | Drax Sin—I thank you for the engraving of 
We heard recently of two farmers who each | General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 
came to the village with a load of grain. One | spect. 
| accepted the first olfer of six cents a bushel 
over his previous sale. The other having read From @sn. George G. Meade. 
(in his loeal paper of an advance of 15 to 20) oo 5 ¢ ‘ 
cents per bushel, held off until he obtained 18$ ‘The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
cents advanee, or $4 more than the other, on | @irable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
32 bashels of the same quality of grain. The | worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
paper cost him £2 for a whole year. The above’ em 
instance was only one of several such eains 
| during the year, in sales and purchases, |i 
the paper pay? Woes family know what is zo- | 
ing on at home and abroad, and are growing | 
| up intelligent. Only last month a man here | 
received one of forty or fifty ‘ private confiden- | 
tial circulars,” sent by mail to different parties,| J, H. Litr.erie.p, Qsq.: Dear Sir—When 
offering great returns for $10. He sent the | your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
money, and that is the last he can hear from it. | me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. 1 
| ‘Two of his neighbors received the same “ tak- | admired it so much that [ purchased a copy im- 
' ing’ circulars and were disposed to isvest also, | mediately. 
| but turning to the American Agriculturtst they | 1 take great pleasure in concurring in the 
found the affair described among the multitude commendations of General Meade and others. 
| of swindles constantly being shown up in that | Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 
| journal, and they Aep?t their money. The pa- | aa sa 
per cost them $1.50a year. Didit Puy ?-—-We | r, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
‘could give many illustrations similar to the | we will send two copies of the paper and one 
above. ‘I'he man who thinks he cannot afford copy of 
to take such papers is greatly mistaken ; he 
_ cannot afford oe without them. There is The American Agriculturist, 
| not a man in the country who can afford to be : ‘ : cae 
one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 
He will sel] | {rom the publishers. 


without at least one Jocal paper, even if it be 
| wholly tilled with advertisements. : ; 
enough better, and buy enough cheaper, to| The Agricutrurist is a valuable Magazine, 
| many times repay the cost. And when this | published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
home want is supplied, we are sure it will pay | adapted to the Farm, Garden aud Household, 
, him to also take such a Pee as the American handsomely illustrated, and the subseription 
Agriculturist. It is full of good, reliable in-| ~~. : yee 
formation about all matters pertaining to soil | PTice for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 
| culture, upon animals, sdlieltating Inglements, 
etc., for the farm, garden, and household. It 
, has a capital department for the young people 
and little folks, and the four to five hundred 
beautiful and instructive engravings given every 
year, are alone worth many times its cost, which 
is only $1.50 a year. 


Faiihfaliy, yours, Cartes SUMNER, 





Very truly, yours, 


Geo. G. Mranr, 
Major General U.S. A. 


Irom General O. O. Howard. 
War Department, 
Bereav oF Rervaees anpD ABANDONED LANDS, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
| 
{ 
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Induceient Extraordinary! 


AM ORG AW 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

»| Foraclub of 90 subseribers with the money 
1871. | ($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 

Lemania | year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, 


We give this excellent Magazine as @ premi- 
um, to be sent free to every person who sends 


with subscription price, (35. ) 





See also our extra offer until January Ist 


Sexp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several eget 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. | In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
and cannot send any paper until the money is the price of which is one hundred dollars. 
received. Our friends should send the names | 
, with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
| tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the pert o 
| the subscribers. 





For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($375) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premini one of Smith's 
| celebrated ° 


WM. P. POWELL, | Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public | in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 


proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 


COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW Franc ite gsi gp os ae 
| ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. ne ee enn ee ee 
price of this organ is $175. 

Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- | 
tections Procured. 


NOTED AND EXTENDED 





AND 





For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
| ($437.50) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
OPFICE: | one yearand present as a premium one of Smith's 

No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, | celebrated 


1 ig A, BO ies iy Ss | American Church Organs, 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE | Five Octave, Donble Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
© Raiaies = ote Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Prinei- 
Building Association. pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 
| This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 


| and sells for $200. 


PROTESTS 


augl&-ly. 


The reguiar monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY NIGHT OF EACTL MONTH, 


in ¢he 


Columbia Law Buildings, | $1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


rs Ae ; | This isa magnificent instrument, suitable for 

Fitth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. i k 
: oes 3 | large churches and music halls. It bas Two 
W oe people and their friends are invited | Manuals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 

to ultenad., si : z 
is G. F. NEEDHAM. | Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 

wh3t-tf. Secretary. | manufacturer's price is $1,000. 
GEORGE ¢€. HENNING, We will present one of these splendid Organs 
DEALER IN to any person who shall procure and forward to 
R EA DY-M A D e C LOT tal ] N G us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
AXD | (2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, | New Nationa: Bra one year. 

AND TAILOR. | 





Subscribers from different places will be re- 


THE READY MADE DEPARTMENT | ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 


is always stocked with a great variety of Business | subscribers for six months will be counted the 
Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, | same as one for # year. 

and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every és , s ; 2 Sig gs 
age and condition. For practical use, purchas- |  “"Y other priced instrument made by This 
ers will find here the largest stock in the District | celebrated firm; in Boston, will be given as a pre- 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES, | mium at proportionate rates. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT | ‘There is scarcely a church in the country with- 


; . : | out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen intial dit culcadiceln “eli a Wns aiiiak tn on 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to sit nega Se, nee Fin 
vurchasers, who may rely upon getting all they | cure one under our liberal proposition. The 
hesunie fo®. Included in this department are ( burden, being distributed, will be light for each 
) individual, and every subseriber will get the 
worth of his money in addition to securing a good 
Organ for his church. 


| ei SALE. 





SHIRTS, 





in great variety of styles, sizes, and qualities, 
warranted equal to any Shirt ia the United States 
for the prices. Their wearing qualities are un- 
weve od 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
of Europe and America, and are made to order | — 
in the best manner at prices to compare favor- 
ably with any establishment in the country. 
| ge Fits guarantied after nature’s own sweet 
nodel. 
; Those who wish to have their goods made at 
home, or elsewhere, can purchase any pattern, 
| and have it cut and trimmed, if desired, 
pee Deposits are required on ordered work. 
To those unacquainted with this establishment, 
it may be necessary to state that but— 
Ove prick is asked, and 
No tess taken 
circumstances. 
| under any cireuCEORGE C. HENNING, 
No. 410 Seventh street, N. W. 


The property oecupied by the undersigned 
while Superintendent of the Barry Farm, adjoin- 
ing the property of Mr. Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
on the } te um road. Terms reasonable. 


Apply to L. E. SLEIGH. 
ete } nol] -2t 


Demorest’s Young America, for December, 
is sparkling as ever. Provident fathers and 
mothers, who wish to cultivate the mental ap 
petites of their children and provide for their 
amusement, will find «a rich feast for boys and 
girls in each successive issue of Young America. 

The December namber, besides its usual array 
of entertaining stories, engravings, puzzles, 
music, poema, etc., has a complete suit of full- 
size patterns fora doll. Extraordinary premi- 
ams are offered to each subseriber, one of which 
is a fine $5 chromo; or, for two subscriptions, 
a fine chromo, and splendid ~— for clubs. 

Yearly, $1.50. Address W. Jennings Demo- 


-| much value to surveyors in the public land States | 





All About the Publie Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U.8.SURVEYING. 





It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


veyed. 

it tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
| tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
| cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 


It tells how public grants of Land to States 


universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
It tells how to take up government land under 

the Homestead Act, an 

with blank forms, fees, 


lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PaY- 
ing $5 to $10 vown, axpd $10 to $20 IN FIVE | 
YEARS. | | 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in | 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

It tellsabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public Land System of the United | 
States. 

Unirep States Senate CramBer, 
WasHincton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveying Mayvat prepared by J. H. Hawss, | 
and findi t a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instrue- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopeis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 


Tells all About the Public Lands, | 


and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, | be supplied with the delicacies of the seaso 


gives full instructions, | 
EC. ' 


It tells in what States and Territories the pub: | 
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«Hotels. 
D*rs’ HOTEL, 


1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 














This well-known, commodious, and elegant | 
on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- | 


: } ular | 
| proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 


e house will be con- | 


_ house will 
_ opened, when Mr. Sr. Crair Davis, the 


and the public generally. 


| ducted on the European plan. The table w 


n. 
| Terms reasonable. 


| Cigars at the bar. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 
“EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 


BY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 
left in my charge. jyl4-6m. 
“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON STRSET, NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 





newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding en It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, neatl om and well arranged for the 
romotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the comfort and convenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 





should find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of learning in the country. 

8S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. | 

GEO. W. JULIAN, | 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. | 





Wasurneron, Feb. 3, 1868. | 
I have examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of | 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public | 
land. 
Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. | 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their co ies | 
promptly. J.M. EDMUNDS. | 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. | 
The Surveyina Manvat, carefully wrapped, | 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on | 
receipt of THREK DOLLARS, 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, | 
registered letters, or drafts. 
Address 





J. H. HAWES, 
Washington, D.C. | 
| 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the | 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Notices of the Press. | 
No more delightful travels are printed in the | 
English language than appear perpetually in | 
Harper's Magazine. ‘They are read with equal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of every grade 
from eighteen to eighty. Its scientific papers, 
while sufficiently profeund to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse correct information concerning 
current scientific discovery as it could be if it | 
was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion | 
of Useful Knowledge." The great design of | 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
people. There are few intelligent American | 
families ia which Harper's Magazine would not | 
be an appreciated and highly-welcome guest. 
There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent | 
reading family can less afford to be without. | 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is 
edited. There is not « Magazine that is printed | 
which shows more intelligent pains expended on | 
its articles and mechanical execution. There is | 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular Magazine in | 
the world.— New England Homestead. 
It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na- ; 
tion, N.Y. 


| 
SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. 
Verms: i 
Harper's Magazine, one year............ $4.00 | 
An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, | 
or Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club | 
of five subscribers at $4 each, in ene remittance: | 
or six copies for $20, without extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, | 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; or | 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
ove year, $7. | 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now | 
comprising 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, | 
will be sent by express, freight at expense of | 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- | 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth cases, ead 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is 24 cents | 
a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 


| 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
PRANG’S CHROMOS. | 
| 
| 


PORTRAIT OF SENATOR REVELS, 


Executed in exact imitation of an Oil Paint- 
ing, and hardly to be distinguished 
from it. 
Will be send free by mail on receipt of $3, by 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 
RNIA 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFO 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


























Hiram R. Reyels..,..........18T1 


possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully oalls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. Hovsr, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 


__augl8-ly. __Proorietor. — 


— ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 
No. 62 Phillips Street, 
oct2i-6t_ BOSTON, MASS. 

















ill _ fold nature-—thut of an Advocate and an Educator. 
Choice Wines, Liquors, and | As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 


This House possesses attractions superior to | 
| any other of its class in the city, having been 


e the land. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 
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The New Natioxau Era will partake of a two- Z 


dah uniiihis ic te, Sta Ha & HOOFLAND'S 
§ ‘ining to the American citizen, inde- : R 
| pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It German itters, 
| will demand the recognition of these rights HOOFLAND’S 
| wherever the Constitution extends or the na- GERWAN TONIC 
| tional ensign waves: As an Educator, its col- FLA 
| ums will be an especial medium for the effective mag wick 
| diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- PODOPHYLLIN PILLS, 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of HOOFLAND’S 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- GREEK OIL. 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality coumeagialiasnetnian 
and e to f insuring i 
| nergy to tree government, insuring in return HOOFLAND’S 


| blessings to the governed. 

| While the editors ofthe New Natioxa. Eraare 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 


discussion of all questions of vital importance to 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


A Ritters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of 


; the pure Juices, or Vital Princi 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- Herbs, and Barks, (or, as node cad 


tions suitable for publication in these columns, | Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the | ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
country, especially in the Southern States. warmest ee oe > on ne pe 
medicinal virtue as wi oun : 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. lons of ordinary mixtures. Taaleeen, dna iend 
Upon all questions involving the especial inter- | in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple prtuciples baeagameey id ‘that: conntey by-2otlet 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the tifie Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 


: in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
policy ofthe New Nationa. Era. It will demand tled. Contalaing no spicttaoen tagradieabl this 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which | Bitters is free from the objections urged against 





"y it will not freely accord to every other. It wil] | ll others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- 


| oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- 


| class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen meee So mee Fee ea ee 
| any but a beneficial effect. 
It will demand for every citizen 


equality before the law, and full protection of 



















Wu. £. Hamilton*..........1876 Geo, F. Edmunds.... 1876 
Massachuseit Virginia. 
Henry Wilson............000 1871 John F. Lewis..............—— 
Charles Sumover......'.....01875 Joha W. Johnston . ........ mm | 
Michigan. | West Virginia. 

Jacob M. Howard............1871' Waltman T, Willey.........1872 
Zachariah Chandler........1875) Arthur 1. Boreman.......... 1875 
Minnesota. | Wisconsin. 
(Vacant)......cccee ceseeeseeeeem—e| Timothy 0. Howe............ 1873 
' Alexander Ramsey ........ 1576, Matt. H. Carpeuter......... 1876 
AMississippt. 
Adelbert Ames.......cescese 1875 


Kepublicans, ...; *Demoorats, .... Afull 
Senate would contain 74 members, 
The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 


Vacancies, .... 


: their seats. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Alabama. 
1—Alfred B. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
8—Robert H. Heflin. 


New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haight.* 
8—John T. Bird.* 


4—Charles Hays, 4—John Hill. 
6—Peter M. Dox.* 5—UVrestes Cleveland.* 
6—W illiam ©. Shorrod.* New York. 


1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—Johao @. Shumaker.* 
3—Hoenry W. Slocuin.* 
4—John Fox.* : 
5—Joha Morrissey.* 
6—Samnuol 8. Cox.* 
7—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood.* 
10—Clarkson N. Potter.* 


Arkansas. 
1—-Logan H. Roots. ‘ 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers,* 
3—Thomas Boles. 

California. 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johnson,* } 

Connecticut, 
1—Julius L. Strong. 


| mote the highest good of government and people 


ies rs ; : HOOFLAND'S 
FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. person and property in every State and Territory . ‘ 
THE SEN NATE of the National Union. GE RMAN TON IC 
atatane oxp’s. vicame™™ saat The New Narsoxat. Wiha will take high ground| was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
Willard Warner..............1871 (Charles D, Drake............2878 | upon all public questions, and labor to inspire | treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
George a ey ieaiees 1873 !Carl tue: meme @ oneness of purpose and encourage unity ot when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
Benjamin Fo Ris AW Thomas W. plow... ave | Seton, especially among the newly-enfranchised | Ponnection Witt the Kenic Properties of the, Bit: 
wiifornia. | Nevada. s. Each bottle of the Tonic contains ‘one 
Cornetins Oolber  ......1818 James W. Nyon ™........1873 | People of the Reconstructed States. Remem- ‘ : ; 
KugeneCasserly* ........... 1875, WiNiam M. Stewart......... 1875 | beri : : bottle of the Bitters, combined with pureSANTA 
| oss Ce el ee ering the past history of the Republican party, | CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
Wm A. Buckingham... 1876 jones, Patterson... 1873 and recognising what it has done for the colored | that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
Willard Saulsbury*. 1811 Alexander G Gatti aav1 | People of the nation, the New Natiovat Era | Come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
. 75 ; oa . . On Phe 
Thomas F. Bayard laeeniaed 1875 John P Stocktap® : will give its hearty support to that party without and pleasant-to the palate, and containing the 
Thomas Ww. Osborn......00e 1873 Roscoe Conkling sees eee seeees reserve This led ve of fidelit to the R bli medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of 
, Abijah ae Leomienéa wen wanes , . § ! g y ats vepubil the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- 
(Veena wcnnseqriicsvensesd — Joseph C. Abbott... 1s71 | C80 party is given under the conviction, and | yons think too high. They must take into con- 
| OL, cerececrcscevsceceses 1873 ° . . . . . . 
. Niinois. [ore with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the | sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
eo a a debe Ghormen...... — ~ le | past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- | to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 
| Oliver P. * ~~ 1875 Geo. HL. Williatio: ssn 171 | ble support of those principles of justice and “a senior a pa wits ps i et 
Daniel DBR neerrenr ene dOUS| Many bs sa soe 1578 | liberty which pave now become a part of the ee inchs 7 more an “ a good arti- 
ER Wetelliasc sick 1871 Simon Cameryn...........---1873 | groanic | h che medicinal preparation should contain 
James Harbatsnneren.e 1878; John Beott...... srensnee STB | organic law of the land. none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- 
ansas. ode Island. na 
| Kdmund @. Roos.,..0..0.1871 Henry B. Anthony.......... 181; TIE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. _ | Pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- 
Sanuel ee apse Ww sage eo soeee 13875 | ‘a E fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 
Thomas. McCreery*......1871/ Phos, J. Robertsou..........1871 y education the people of a free Government, 
* ‘ 7 * ¢ 
Garrett ym escceece 1873 a | such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- They are the Greatest Known 
John 8, Harris... 1871 J 9. Fowler............1871 | : P ; 
| Wm. Pitt Keto pablo 1873: Wm. frowalow Riicheseal 1875 | fied to discharge their duties to the State, Remedies 
ine. Texas. , . : 
fot Mt Morrill... micanne We) Meopen ©. Mamilton oe — | and to one another. The nation will ever find| FOR LIVER COMPL AINT, DYSPEPSIA, 
Maryland. \  Kermont. ”~S”~«*L its: surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite TOU ; 
George Vickers... sae1673\ Justin 8. M orrill.... -18 | . NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 


voting masses, and the journal which would pro- DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYs, 


ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, 
and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, 
Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. 


must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau bad under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil) 
tontain matter prepared and selected with spe- 


Read the following symptoms: 


Constipation, 
Flatulence, Inward 
Piles, Fullness or 
_ Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
_Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 
Hurried or Difficult Breathing, Flattering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Visio 
Dots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dul 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant 


rg 4 W. Keliogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 
4—William . Barnum.* 
Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Bigga.* 
Florida 


Charles M. Hamilton. 
Georgia. 
(Vacancy) 


Illinois. 

At Large—John A. Logan. 
1—Norman B. Judd, j 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
8—H. 0. Burchard. 
4—John B, Hawley. 
6—Kbon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton C. Cook. ' 
7—Jesse H. Moore, 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. | 
9—Thompson W, Mcneoly.*' 

16—Alert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 3. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
13—Jobn M. Orebs.* 
Indiana. 
1—Wra. EB. Wiblack.* 
“«—Muichael CO. Kerr.* 
38—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—Ueo. W. Julian. 
6—John Cobarn. 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth, 

8—Jas. N. Tyuer. 
9—John P. C. Shanks. 
10—Wm. Williams, 
ll—Jasper Packard. 

Towa, 

1—Qeorge W. McCrary. 

2—William Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Win. Lougbridge. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
6—Charles Pomeroy, 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 

Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8, Ttimble.* 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—-Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J, Proctor Kuvtt.* 
5—Koyd Winchester.” 
6—Thomas L. Jones. * 
7—James B. Bock .* 
8-leorge M. Aduima.* 
9—John M. Rive.* 

Louisiana, 

1—Vacant,- 
2— Lewis A. Sheldon, 
i-—-Vacant, 
4—Joseph P. Newsham, 
5—Vacunt. 
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2°54 THEY ARE NOT A VILE cE a 
iiStPANCY DRINK. "227 

eol 


f Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 
Refuse Liquors, dvctored, spiced, and eweetened ww 
please the taste, culled “Tonics” “ Appetizers,” “* Re- 
storers,” &c., that lead th. tippler on todranken ness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made from Native 
Roots and Herbs of California, free all Alcohol- 
ic Stimulants. They are the GREAT BLOOD- 
PURIFIER and LIFE-GIVING PRINCIPLE, 
a perfect Renovator and Invigorator of the 8ystem, carry- 
ing off all poisonous Inatter, and restoring the blood to a 
healthy condition. No person can take these Bitters, 
poowes A to directions, and remain long unwell. — 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 
repair. 

or Inflammatory and Chronic Rheuma- 

tism, and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Bilious, Remittent, and Intermitjent ae 
Diseases of the Blood, Liver, ys, an 
Bladder, these Bitters have been, most succeastul, 
Buch Diseases are caused by Vitiated Biocd, 
which is generally produced by derangement of the 


tive Organs. . : 
ye R SKIN DISEASES,—Eruptions, Tetter, 
Sult Rheum, Blotehes, Spots, Pim Boils 

Y es, Ring- Worms, 
sipelas, Iteh, Scuris, Discolorations of 
aud Diseases of the Skin, of whatever Dame or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ima 
short time ty the use of these Bitters. One bottle ia 
such cases will convince the most incredulous of their 
curative etfecta. 
. DYSPEPSIA OBR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Cou; htness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Stomach, in the Mouth, Bil- 
Hous Attacks, Palpitation of the Hest ne Kidoees 
charges of Urine, Pain in the regions of the Kidne 
and a hundred other, pointe tuyere Bites. 


cs 


slug 


~- in veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and 
eelings will tell you when. blued 


stem will fi _ 80 ” 
health of the sy: wi iow. 

PIN, TAPE, and other WORNS, lurking in the m 
of so Davey vos are etfectually antes eae 


removed, 
directions, read the circular around 
ok tae, poieee’ in tour languages— » Ger- 
J. WALKE 42 &°34 Commeroe Street, 
New York. .E LcDONALD & Co., 


and (en. 
Ban Francisco, Calitgrnia, 32 $4" Commerce of. 8 ¥. 











| mh24- 3m. » rest, 838 Broadway New York. 


earSOLD BY ALL DRUGG 
jo 30-8 in 


Maine, 
i—Jvho Lynch. 
| 2—Sanuel P. Morrill 
38—Jumes U. Blaine. 
4—Joha A. Poters, 
6—Kugene Hale. 
Maryland, 

1--Samuel Hambieton.* 
2—-Stevenson Archer,.* 
3--Thomas Swano.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6--Frederick Stone.* 

Massachusetts. 
1—Jumes Buffington. 
2—Onkes Ames. 
3—iivery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6——Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Banks. 


7—tiverge M. Brovks, 
8-—-Civorge F. Hoar. 
|; o— Wm. B. Washburn, 
' 10—Henry L. Dawes. 
Michigan. 
1—Fernando UO. Beaman. 
2—Wm. L, Stoughton. 
3—Austiu Blair, 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
6—Omer D, Qonger. 
6—Randolph strickland, 
Minnesota 
1—Moertod 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Kugene M. Wilson.* 


1—George K. darrie, 
2—J. L. Morphis, 
8—H, W. vy! 
4—George 0. McKee, 
56—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Eraatus Wells.* 
2—Gustavas A. Finkelbarg. 
3—James K. ick.* 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Rfanmuel 8. Burdett. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. A 3 





11—Chas. H. Van Wyck, 
12—John H. Ketcham. 
13—Joha A. Griswold.* 
14—Stephen L. Mayhem.* 


' 16—Adolphus H. Tanner. 
| } Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeler, 


18—Stephen Fantord. 


21—Alex. H. Bailey. 
22—Joha 0. Churchill. 
28—Dennis Movarthy. 
24-—George W. Cowles. 
25—William H. Kelsvy. 
26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
27-—-Hamilton Ward. 
28--Noah Davis, jr. 
29-—-John Fisher, 
30—David 8. Bennett. 


, 31—Pocter Sheldon. 


North Curolina. 
1—Clinton L. Vobb, 
2—Vacant. 
38—Oliver H. Dockery, 

Resigned.) 
5—-Israel G. Lash. 
6—Francis E. Shober.* 
7--A. H. Jones, 

Ohio, 
1-——Peter W. Strader.* 
2——Job E. Stevenson. 
3—Robert U. Schenck. 
4—William Lawrence. 
5—William Mungen.* 
6—John A. Smith. 
7—James J. Winans, 
6—Jonr Beatty. 
9—Kdw. F. Dickingon.* 


' 10—E. D. Peck. 


1l—John T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Trump * 
13—G W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 
16—Eliakim H. Moore, 
16—John A. Bingham. 


| 17—Jacob A. Ambler. 


18—William H. Upson 
19—Junmies A, Garheld, 


Oregon. 

1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 

tennsylvania, 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charles O'Neill. 
3-— Leonard Myers. 
4--William D. Kelley. 
5—C. N. Taytor. 
6—Johu D. Stiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 
8-—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
#—Oliver J. Dickvy. 
1lu—Heury L. Cake. 





| making the New Nationat Era a valuable aux- 


| 
| 





11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 
| 12—Geerge W. Wood ward.* 


13--Ulyswes Mercur. 


, 14--Juhu B. Packer. 


' 15—Richard J. Haldeman.* | 


16—John Oessna. . 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 
is--Wm, H, Armetrony. 


| 19—Glenni W. scofleid. 
| 20--Ualvin W. Gilfillan. 
| 2i—John Covode. 


ames 8. Negley, 
23—Darwin Phetps. 


| 24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 


1—Thomas A. Jeackes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—-(Resigued.) 
2—-”.. C. Bowen. 
j—Folomes L. Hoge. 
4—A. B. Wallace, 
Tennessee. 
1.—Roderiek R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—Williain B. Stwhes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
6—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arnel. 
7—Isanc RK. Mawkins. 
&—William J. Smith. 
Tewas. 


1—G. FY. Whitnore. 
2—J. C. Conner. 
3—Wil iam T. Clark. 
4—Kdward Degeuer. 
‘ermont. 


2~Luke P 


. Poland. 
3—Worthington CG. Smith.’ 
Virginia. 
| 1—Richard 3. Ayer. 


2—James H. Platt, Jr: 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
W. Booker. 


6— William Milnes, r. 
7—Lewia McKenzie. 
8—J. K. Gibson. 


West Virginia. 
1—Ieaao H. Duvall. 
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| wherever labor is to be done and an able and 


| we may claim a place without distinction as to 


| 


| 
| 


j 
| 


| 


| artistic, and — labor, and this knowl- 


ots 


| workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 


pective good which we and other laboring classes 


cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 


iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


‘Kor our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 


edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective throu h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
dealing. 

‘‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship ; in the see- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor _ we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed ne a8; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 
ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 


river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 


our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract e, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
spirit which in its proscriptive regulations denies 
us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 


see in the erection of factories and feuadries ip 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Sn Se that 
our strong and labor-hardened ds, our intel- 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the ind resources of ow 
several States in the interest of our employers.’’ 


The New Nartionat Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence, 

The subscription price of the Naw Narrow. 
Era will be $2.60 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies fer $10, in advance. 


Leck Bex Ne, 31. 


Address te ot 
Publishers NEW NATIONAL ERA. | 


Imaginings of 
Evil, ar ees 
Depression of 
Spirits. 
All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. 
The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause 


the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa- 
tient will become well and healthy. 


——- 


DR. HOOFLAND'S 
GREEK OIL, 


Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches. 
Apriiep Externatty.—It will cure all kinds 


— wat —_ —- Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, Sprains, Brui 
Frost ’Bites, H es, Pains 4 the Back onl 


Loinz, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
Insects, Ringworms, etc. 


Taxen Internatty.—It will cure Kidney Com- 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Headaches, Colic, Dys- 
entery, Diarrhcea, Cholera Infantum, C 
Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, etc. 


—_—__ 


DR. HOOFLAND’S 


PODOPHYLLIN,. 


Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable§ 
Cathartic known. 


It is not necessary to take a handful of these 
Pills to produce the desired effect: two of them 
act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the. Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The 
incipal ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- 
olic Extract of Mandrake, which is by many 
times more powerful, acting and searching than 
the Mandrake itself. Its liar actionis upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- 
tions, wi | the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 
that mineral. x 
For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic 
is indicated, these Pills will give entire satistac 
tion in every case. They NEVER PAIL. 
In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German Tonic 
should be used in connectien with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purifies 


the Bl strengthens the Nerves, —- the 
Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 
Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and 
tone up system with Bitters or Tonio, and no 
disease cen retain its hold, or ever assail you. 
These Medicines are sold by all Druggiats and 
Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 

Recollect that it is DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended; and do not allow the 
Druggist to induce you to take anything elsethat 
» because he makes a 


he may say is just as 
on it. 


by rear > aay Lea, pena 

Store, No. 631 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

CHAS, M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Foruierly C. M. JACKSON & CO.” 












Wasutwaton, Sept. 1, 1870. 
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BY MKS, LOUISA J, HALL. 
Never, my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs col‘, 
And one by one my powers depart, 
And youth sits smiling in my heart. 


Downhill the path of age! Ono, 

Up, up with patient steps I go ; 

I watch the skies fast brightening there, 
I breathe a sweeter, purer air. 


Beside my road smal! tasks spring up ; 

Though but to hand the cooling cup, | 
Speak the true word of hearty cheer, | 
Tell the lone soul that God is near. 


Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 

And when thy pulses all are told, 

Let me, though working, loving still, 

Kneel as I meet my Father's will. : 
—Old and New. 


—__--—--—- 


SETTLING A LAWSUIT. | 


BY 


J. AITKEN. 


ufacturer, and rather prided himself upon his 

inventive faculties. [le was constantly en- 
aged in inventing labor saving machines, and 

fis spare time he devoted to bis lawsuit. 

only child, a pretty girl of eighteen, whe had 
received the romantic name of Elida, was in 

the sitting-room with him engaged upon some 

sewing, when the servant brought in the moro- 
ing’s mail. ‘ 
r. Pattinger lived in Morrisania, and his 
villa was some distance frum the postoffice, so 
he generally seat his servant to collect the con- 
tents of his box. He received but one letter 
this morning, and he grew quite angry upoD 
perusing it. 

* Confound it! 
letter down petulently. 
that!’’ ow - 

Elida looked up from her sewing in surprise. 

“ You startle me, father,’’ shecried. ‘‘Why, 
what isthe matter now?” 

“Injustice is the matter,” he answered, ex- 
citedly—“chicanery is the matter !—villainy is 
the matter! Only think, my lawsuit has been 
going on steadily and comfortably for the last 
ten years, and now bere is my lawyer actually 
advising a compromise. I will put the affair 
into the hands of another agent, who will ruin 
me before he will budge an inch, though the 
suit Tast ten years longer ; and, if I die before 
it is terminated, I'll leave it as a precious lega- 
ey to you, Elida, for your children and grand- 
children, and—’’ 

‘‘Thank you, father,” interrupted Elida. 

She put down her sewing, arose, went to her 
father, and leaned upon the back of the chair 
in which he was sitting. 

“ As you are about to take another counsel,” 
she continued, “suppose you take me. I'll plead 
for nothing—I'll look for no fee but your hap- 
r What was the original sum in litiga- 
tion?” 

- g:ve thousand dollars,” replied Mr. Pattin- 
ger, moodily. “Not half what I have spent 
on it; but I shouldn't mind if it were my whole 
fortane.”’ 

Kiuua elevated her eyebrows prettily. 

‘Of course not,” she rejoined. .“*You don’t 
care. Mr. Pattinger is well known by every- 
body to be one of the richest manufacturers in 
the country; but what everybody does not 
keow is, that he is not a happy man for all 
that.” 

*- How shovld I be when the obstinacy of 
this cousin of mine worries me out of my life?” 
responded Mr. Pattinger, testily. 

lida was evidently intent upon pleading her 
case. 

“Well, then, we will not reckon-the cost in 
money,” she answered, ‘‘but in the wear and 
tear, the daily ungasiness, impatience, ill-hum- 
or, and the consequent headaches and other 
ailments ; and then tell me, please, as a good 
man of business, whether the sum total of all 
this, added upen the debtor’s side, will strike a 
balance with the gain of the sum in dispute if 
you do gain it?’’ 

Mr. Pattinger could not but be struck by the 

orce of this reasoning ; yet his inveterate ob- 
stinacy would not permit him to acknowl. 
edge it. 

* But I am in the right,” he exclaimed. “I 
will not give way; I will not permit old Ken. 
yon to triumph over me! Never, never, come of 
it what may.”’ 

He sprang to his feet and began to pace the 
room excitedly. The thoughts of the vexatious 
lawsuit always ruffled his temper, which was 
none of the best. Elida resumed her seat 
and her sewing, but she did not give up the 
argument; she was too true a woman to do 
that. 

‘*To be sure,’’ she replied, sedarely, ‘‘he may 
be ruined, too; and what a pleasant satisfaction 
that will be!’ 

“Tt’s all his fault,” insisted Mr. Pattinger. 
“Why, when I brought the action. against him, 
did he support it? Why did he nét say at once, 
‘I’m wrong.’ I'd have given him the five thou- 
sand—six—eight—if he needed it.”’ 

‘*Come!’’ cried Elida, approvingly, ‘that’s 
more like my good father.”’ 

** But he was always as obstinate,’ continu- 
ed Mr. Pattinger, as unyielding, as litigious 
as—” 

‘* As any other member of the family,’’ sup- 
plied Elida, slyly. 

“ A thousand times more!” 

‘*He must be clever to be that,’ responded 
Elida, archly. 

Mr. Pattinger 
daughter. 

“Don’t provoke me, child, by taking his 
part,” he cried. 

“Oh, I can’t forget that cousin Kenyon al- 
ways gave me my prettiest dvils,” replied 
Elida, who reatly seemed to have some design 
in thus taking sides against her father. 

‘‘And that this scamp of a boy, Lloyd Ken- 
yon, always broke them, too,’’ replied her 
father, irately. 

‘* But we were very good friends, for all 
that,’’ answered Elida, quickly, ‘‘and it is no 
euch easy task to learn to hate instead of lov 
ing.”’ 

“You have had plenty of time at least,” re- 
sponded Mr. Pattinger, “as you have never 
seen him since your childhood.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have.” 

“Where?” cried Mr. Pattinger, in angry 
surprise. 

She smiled deprecatingly. 

“Well, smooth that angry brow of yours, 
and I'll tell you, father,’’ she answered. “You 
remember the ball at Mrs. Demilt’s; when we 
were last in the city. 1 did not know a soul, 
and sat despairing of a partner, when | saw a 
young man—a real good-looking young man | 
he was, too—hovering near. At last he was 
introduced. 
the other’s name. 
about as distinctly as the names of the stations 
by a railway conductor. But he was so amus- 
ing, 80 gay, so clever, and danced so uncom- | 
monly well, that, though I am not curious, 
you know, I couldn't help asking Julia Demilt 
his name afterward. Judge of my surprise 
when she said, ‘Mr. Lloyd Kenyon.’ It was 
my second cousin, whom for ten years | had 
been taught to hate, and now—” 

Elida paused, in some little confusion, and 
Mr. Pattinger uttered an angry exclamation, 

“Oh! I didn’t forget my lesson,’ resumed 
Elida, hastily ; ‘‘ I thought of you, ard I hated | 
him as much as ever I could on the spot. 1 | 
begged Julia not to mention my name to him ; | 
and when he again addressed me I coldly | 
turned my head away.”’ 

Elida breathed a gentle sigh as she finished. 

“ That was right,’’ said Mr. Pattinger. 

“ It was uncommonly heroic, I can tell you,” | 
eontinued Elida. ‘ The poor fellow looked so 
miserable, and never danced again the whole | 
evening, for | watched him. And that is how | 
I saw and hated detested cousin Lloyd.” 

Mr. Pattinger looked at her dubiously. The 
tone of her voice by no means suited with the 
tenor of her words. 

* Detested!”’ he repeated, ‘ Umph ! Klida 
Elida! what does this mean’ Kyver since you 
returoed from your visit to the city you have 
given a deaf ear to every man who has shown 
you a preference.” 

Elida curled her pretty lip disdainfully. 

‘* Because there was no one to whom I could | 
show myself,’’ she replied. 

“ Pshaw!” he returned, impatiently, ‘* but | 
I’ve an idea.”’ 

“And so have I,” she rejoined quickly; 
one which might contribute to your happiness, 
father ; for of course | am not thinking of my 
own.” 

“Well, what is it?” . 

‘* My idea is that,’’ hesitated Elida, “ in the 
case of a lawsuit that worries you out of your 
life, there should not bea greater happiness 
than to lose it—at least to throw it up.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr, Pattinger, ironi- 
cally, “ what next?” 


he exclaimed, throwing the 
“I never expected 


turned sharply upon his 


They were pronounced | 











send his son here, in order to come 
able settlement by—by—”’ 


my daughter, I sup 


a : | at the gathering storm. 
Mr. Nelson Pattinger was an extensive man- | 


His | 


‘to write to your adversary, and beg him tc 


“By making a match between that son an 
” 
She smiled sweetly as she replied: = 
** Who could ver think of such a thing?” 
“Not I, for one!” be cried, angrily. | 
The smile faded from Elida’s face. 
‘* Nor I,” she responded, coldly. 
She glanced furtively at him, and then arose | 
and went to the window. ‘ 4 
“Come! there are other ways of ending this | 
suit ; think this over without so grave a face, | 
she continued. ‘You lock as black as the sky 
without.”’ 
“Which threatens a storm,” he said. 
She laughed. . 
“Then don't follow its example,” she said ; | 
“ganshine smiles become you better.” 
“Wheedler!'"’ he reponded, growing 
humored. ‘I must go and write to this con | 
founded lawyer. That will occupy me some) 
time.”’ 
He went to his library for that purpose. | 
| Elida remained at the window gazing listlessly 


A | 
k 


Soon the rain began to fall in torrents. 
young man bounded across tee road and too 
| shelter under their portico. 


| caught in the sudden storm; that he 
the door, and that it would be no more than 
civility to ask him into the house until the 
storm had passed. Mr. Pattinger was of the 
same opinion, and the servant was despatched 
to invite him to enter. 

When Lloyd Kenyon, for he was the young 
gentleman, entered tho cosy sitting-room, he 
found it was empty—there was not any one 
there to receive him. He made himself com- 
fortable before the bright coals that gleamed 
ruddily in the little grate. y 

‘Well, Madame Chance,” he soliloquised, 
“ here’s a pretty business you have made of it! 
You have driven me in a drenching shower 
into a house closed against me forever, and |] 
shall probably be obliged to shake hands with 
' a man who, all my life, hus done me an injury, 
| and all because I must come upon a wild-goos 
| chase in search of my Unknown.” os 

Julia Demilt had kept her promise to Klida, 
She had not betrayed her name, but in answer 
to his pressing inquiries had informed him that 
she resided in Morrisania, With this vague 
information, lured by the morning’s promise 





| 


at the ball. 

The storm had sent him to seek shelter un 
der the portico of Mr. Pattinger’s house, and 
he had made a discovery which, for a while, 
| drove the thoughts of the fair unknown from 
| his mind. 

He was a little curious to see this relative of 
his, the cousin with whom his father had been 
at enmity for ten years; and while he cogita 


room. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he began, politely : 
“T ought to have received pone tay had a 
pressing letter to write to my lawyer.” 


to thank you for your hospitality,’ responded 
Lloyd. “The rain has now ceased.” 

‘But that is no reason your visit should,” 
replied Mr. Pattinger, pleasantly, ‘ unless you 
are in a hurry.” 

“I'm never in a hurry,’’ answered Lloyd ; 
‘T always take things as they come.” 

“Then take dinner with us,” 

“ Impossible !"’ returned Lloyd, quickly. 

Mr. Pattinger looked surprised at this re- 
fusal. 

“Flow impossible?’ he asked. 
you an appetite ?”’ ts 

“ An excellent one,” replied Lloyd, smiling 
at the oddity of this question. ‘“ But whatever 
pleasure I might have in accepting your hospi- 
tality, I feel myselt obliged to decline it, and— 
take my leave.”’ 

“ Why ?” 

‘“T know your name ; I saw it upon the door- 
plate.” ; 

“ Well, what of it? what the deuce, then, is 
yours ?” 

“The best return I could make for your 
kindness generosity would be to leave you 
without informing you.” 

‘* But, sir—” 

‘‘You insist—so be it! I am the son of 
your cousin ; Il am Lloyd Kenyon.”’ 

Mr. Pattinger was quite stupefied by this 
unexpected reply. a 

** Pardon me, sir, my involuntary visit,” 
continued Lloyd. ‘“ You mast lay the blame 
upon that capricious divinity, Chance ; though 
I must say she has done me a kind turn in thus 
forcing on me so cordial a reception.”’ 

Lloyd bowed and turned toward the door. 
Quite a struggle was taking place in Mr. Pat- 
tinger’s mind. 

“One moment, sir!” he exclaimed, “I can 
understand your eagerness to leave the house 
of one you have been taught to hate.” 

“Hate!” repeated Lloyd, deprecatingly. 
O, sir, you do me cruel wrong! No; there 
are recollections of childhood not easily eflaced 
from the man’s heart.’’ 

He checked his sudden emotion. 

“ Pardon me ; I was forgetting myself. Fure- 
well, sir.’’ 

Again he turned to go, and again Mr. Pat- 
tinger restrained him. 

**Stay!’”’ hecried. “You disapprove, then, 
of your father’s obstinacy ?”’ 

‘*I approve his resolution to support a cause 
in which his honor is concerned ; and [I shall 
aid him with my whole power to the last,’’ an- 
swered Lloyd, firmly. 

The reply caused Mr. Pattinger a strange 
mixture of anger and delight. 

‘* He, too!” he muttered. “He's as obsti- 
nate as any of the family—he’s got true blood 
in him.” He turned suddenly to Lloyd, impel- 
led by a new idea, and continued: “Sir, will | 
you give me your word of honor.that you will | 
never repeat what I shall now say to you, not | 
even to your father?” 
“I will,” responded Lloyd. 
‘* Have you any inclination to marry ?” asked | 
Mr. Pattinger ; with an abruptness that quite | 
bewildered Lloyd. | 
‘Marry ?’’ he echoed, vaguely. 
“1 don’t want an immediate answer,” 
tinued Mr. Pattinger; “I'll give you a few | 
weeks’ reflection.” 
“IT don’t need them. I—’’ 
“ Well, in half an hour, ifyou like, you may | 
answer. I have adaughter—I don’t mean to! 
sing her praises. You shall see her.” 

Mr. Pattinger rang the bell for the servant. 
Lloyd grew more and more bewildered. 
“You don’t mean to say—”’ 

“ Yes, Ido; I mean to say that the best way | 


* Llaven't 





union.”’ 

‘ But whatever put such an idea into your | 
head ?’’ cried Lloyd, with increasing surprise. | 

“ She did—Elida.”’ 

A servant entered the apartment, and Mr. | 
Pattinger bade her summon her young mis- | 
tress. 

** Stay, sir,’’ cried Lloyd; ‘‘I must acquaint | 
you with the fact that my affections are already ! 
engaged.”’ 

‘*To the young lady you danced with at Mrs. | 
Demilt’s ball ?” | 

Lloyd looked the very picture of amazement | 
at this question. 

* Precisely,’’ he stammered.”’ 

Mr. Pattinger chuckled good-naturedly to, 
himeelf. 

“So much the better,’’ he answered. 

At this moment Elida entered the room ina | 
most becoming toilet. She had improved her | 
time while Lloyd was talking with her father. 
Never had she looked more charming, and her 
father’s eye glistened as he beheld her. 

“ Here she is, sir,” he cried proadly—‘‘this | 
is my daughter. Elida, % | dear, this young | 
gentleman is your cousin, Lloyd Kenyon.” | 

She acknowledged the introduction, smiling | 
archly at the overwhelming surprise that seized | 
upon Lloyd. 

“She—your—daughter? he stammered. | 

Mr. Pattinger rubbed his hands gleefully to- | 
gether. 

‘She is my danghter,”” he replied. “And 
now what is your answer to be—yes or no?’ 

“Yes, by all means!’’ replied Lioyd, | 
quickly. | 

‘*What do you say, my girl, will you take | 
this young man for your husband?” asked Mr. | 
Pattinger, roguishly. 

“If you desire it, papa,’’ she answered, de- 
murely. 

‘If I desire it?’’ he cried, mimicking her 
tone. “Pshaw! you know | never would have 
thought of it if you had not put the idea into 
my head. You see, Elida, 1 have taken your 
counsel after all, and you have won the case.” 

It is almost unnecessary to remark ¢hat Elida 
and Lloyd were married shortly after; and the 


to an amic- \ 


q | inous 
earth aes 
bells ed fro ; 
saibetente of the Pope seized their arms, 


ing better ( 


' and the shrieks of the terrified Queen. 


Elida recognized | 


him bac a yo grmage ae y abn \tained her, and was forced to go trembling to | “household word.” 
her father and told bim that a gentlem: 
was at | th 


of a lovely day, though it was yet early spring, | 
| he had repaired to this place in the faint hope | 
that he might chance to find his pretty partner | 


ted upon the matter Mr. Pattinger entered the | 


“T am glad, before my departure, to be able | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| world in regard to what constitutes a man. 


con- + 


The clock of the church of St. Germain 
Auxerrois sounded over silent Paris. Its om-' 
al awoke an awful clamor, such as the | 
ad never witnessed before. A’ clang of 
m évery tower and belfry, the 
rushed | 
to the houses of the Huguenots, and murdered | 
every inmate, from the sleeping infant to the 
gray-haired grandsire and the helpless maid. | 


|The city had been suddenly illuminated, and | in England, six months after Waterloo, his 
| youth was roving and dissi 


from every Catholic house the blaze of torches 
lighted up the labor of death. Beneath their | 
rays Were seep women unsexed, and children | 
endowed with an unnatural malice, tortaring | 


| and treating with strange malignity the dying 


and the dead. 
rate this awful event, 


It is impossible, indeed, to nar- | 
over which Catholic | 


"kings and priests rejoiced, and for which the in. | America. 
fallible Pope at Rome gave public thanks to | gan to sell razor- 


tod. 

Within the palace of the Louvre itself, where: 
a few days before every saloon had rung with 
festivity, and where mask and dance and 
throngs of gallant knights and maidens had 
greeted the nuptials of Henry and Marguerite, 
now echoed the groans of the dying Huguenots, 
In the 
uerite bad been driven by her en- 

from her presence and from the 
laude, who would have de- 


evening, Marg 
raged mother 
arms of her sister C 


e apartment of her husband, lest her absence 
might excite suspicion. She lay awake all 
nicht, filled with a sense of impending danger; 
she pretends that she knew nothing of the ap- 
| proaching event. Henry's room was filled 

with his companions in arms, who passed the 
| night in uttering vain threats against the 
| Guises, and planning projects of revenge. Io- 
ward morning, they all went ont in company 
with the King; and Marguerite, weary with 
watching, sank intoa brief slumber. She was 
aroused by aloud ery without of “ Navarre! 
Navarre!’ and a knocking at the door. It 
was thrown open ; a man, wounded and bleed- 
ing. pursued by four soldiers, rushed into the 
/room, and threw his arms around the Queen. 
Ile clung to her, begging for life. She screamed 
in her terror. The captain of the guard came 
in and drove off the soldiers, and the, wounded 
Huguenot was allowed to hide himself in ber 
closet. Marguerite tled hastily across the halls 
of the Louvre to her sister's room, and, as she 
passed amid the scene that had so late® rung 
with the masks and revels of her wedding 
‘night, she saw another Huguenot pierced by 
| the spear of his pursuer, and heard the clamor 
of the general massacre. Faint and trembling, 
ishe went to her mother and the King, threw 


| herself at their feet, and begged the lives of 
| two of her husband's retainers. 

Meantime, when Henry of Navarre had left 
his room in the morning, he had been arrested 
| and earried to the King’s chamber ; but of the 


| throngof Huguenots who had attended him in | 


the night only afew escaped. Each man, as 
he passed out into the court, between two lines 
of Swiss guards, was stabbed without mercy. 
Two hundred of the noblest and purest reform- 
ers of France lay piled in a huge heap before 
the windows of the Louvre; Charles LX, Cath- 
arine, and her infamous train of maids of honor, 


| 
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An “E 


in regard to Smith 


he oOnere think 


Strop Man,” will be read with interest by the! light of our own late war. The mos 


citizens of Rochester. The following is from 
“The Street Venders of New York,” by E. 
“2 Sterns, in Scribner's Monthly for Decem- 
T: 
The most renowned street vender in New 
York, or in the world, is Henry Smith, the 
‘‘Razor-Strop Man” of Nassau street. Born 


ted, and his devo- 
tion to drink gained him the sobriquet of “Old 
Soaker” before he was twenty-one. Signing 
the abstinence pledge for a month, and then 
for life, he became a good husband, and an 
industrious man, and an ardent temperance ad- 
vocate. In 1842he sailed in the Ontario for 
Landing in New York, he soon be- 
strops, and his street speeches 
were such droll, witty, and sensible mixtures of 
prose and poetry, that in three months he made 
| himself the prince of peddlers, His sayings 
| were chronicled in the papers. his portrait was 
published in the Sunday Atlas, and heeven ap- 
| peared for seven nights at the Olympic lheatre 
‘in Mitehell’s play of the “Razor Strop Man. 
"His fame rapidly spread, and he made the tour 
| of the Union, eich temperance and selling 
his strops, until his characteristic saying, “A 
| few more left of the sume sort,’’ became @ 


| He achieved a fortune in a few years; but 
the spirit of speculation seized him, and the 
crisis of 1857 swept away his lastdollar. With 
| unshaken courage and a fresh basket of strops 
| be began life anew, visited his native England, 
and won much reputation as a “ genuine Yan- 
| kee peddler."’ Returning to America, the war 
/found him at Kochester, where he enlisted 
| in a volunteer regiment. In his left leg he 
still carries a Gettysburg musket ball. When 
| told that it might be necessary to ampntate the 
‘limb, he replied, ‘* Well, I sappose I can af- 
| ford to lose it, as I shall still have one more 
_ left of the same sort!’ The leg was saved, but 
| the wound disabled him and compelled bis re- 
turn to Rochester, where he served till after 
| the close of the war as recruiting-sergeant, and 
| in the soldiers’ hospital. With a purse from 
the city, a letter of thanks from the Mayor, 
and a Zouave uniform trom his regiment, the 
| veteran vender returned again to New York, 
and beeame once wore the ‘* Razor Strop Man” 
of Nassau street. 
| Age has whitened his close cut hair and mus- 
'tache, and the short growth on his bronzed 
| cheek and chin ; and his witty old-time speeches 
| no longer gather crowds of laughing buyers. 
But his eye still twinkles with kindly shrewd- 
| ness behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
_ his softly spoken, “ Here you are, young man !” 
|is often the prelude to a sensible and genial 
preaching of temperance and the many virtues 
of the strops, razors, knives and other wares 
that overflow his red, white,/and blue striped 
“first national basket.” 
| Ne Oe 


fighting and the most heroic endurance was 
displayed on both sides by the educated and 
intelligent; so of the Prussian army, next to 
our own, probably containing more of educa. 
tion and culture than any large army the world 
has ever seen, and more, we may add, of “a 
igent conviction and hi Tpose. 
distinct recognition of Ga and hie providence, 
as well as the modesty of tone in the bulletins 
of King William, is as remarkable as it is rare 
on the part of such as he. 
Prof. Stowe contributes a valuable article to 
the Christian Union touching the educational 
system of Prussia and France. The system of 
public schools in Prussia has no parallel in 
systema and completeness. Education is uni- 
versal and compulsory : 
“ Here is the very beau tdeal of a complete 
educationt Every power and faculty is culti- 
vated in due proportion, nothing is overlooked 
or neglected. The result is seen not only in 
the wonderful armies which Prussia bas now 
in the field, but on the farms, in the workshops, 
in the mines, at the merchants’ desks, in the 
courts, in the pulpits, in the studies of the 
literati, in every branch of human effort.”’ 
Prof. Stowe thinks the military part of Prus- 
sian education only incidental, and the neces- 
sary outgrowth of peculiar circumstances and 
surroundings. As to France, she haa always 
had an ignorant people. She crushed out the 
Huguenots, and the common people had no 
educators. ‘lhe raral population especially are 
prey | destitute of literary culture ; the policy 
of the Papal Church has always kept them so. 
While the nations around her were as ignorant 
as herself, she was not comparatively at a dis- 
advantage on this account. She has played a 
conspicuous part in the theatre of the world, 
and has been one of the foremost of nations. 
But now, that the nations around her are edu- 
cating their common people, she must do so 
too or fall irretrievably behind. Her old civi- 
lization can no more stand in the face of the 
new, than bows and arrows could maintain the 
conflict against fire-arms. A large portion of 
even the officers who surrendered to the Prus 
sians could not write their names; while 
searcely a Prussian private could be found so 
ignoraut.— Christian at Work. 
a 


Gop give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who poe Opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie ; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking ; 

Tall men sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

‘In public duty, and in private thinking— 

For while the many, with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 





Pins. 


| Birmingham, into which the trade was intro- 


| duced about a hundred years ago, is now the , 
Then | 


| headquarters of the pin manufacture. 











Their large professions and their little deeds, 
| Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
| Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
keeps. 
— -- ——_ 
‘“ Medicine of Cheerfulness.” 


inspeeted and derided them as they lay dead. | q single pin passed through fourteen pairs of | 


| white cross, and every Catholic was converted 
into an assassin. 


over the fallen; 
corpses ; 


guenots ; 
und his brother, Anjou, shared the spoils of 


his bedroom window. ‘The rage of the mur 
derers was chictly turned against women and 
infants. 


was dragged through the street by a cord tied 
around its neck, by athrong of Catholic chil- 
dren; a baby smiled in the face of the man 
who had seized it, and played with his beard, 
but the monster stabbed the child, and with 
an oath, threw it into the Seine. 

For three days the massacre continued, with 
excessive atrocities; @ month later Huguenots 
were still being murdered in Paris. It is com- 
puted that several thousand persons perished 
in that city alone. In every part of the king- 
dom, by order of the King, an effort was made 
to exterminate the Huguenots ; and Lyons, 
Orleans, Bordeaux, and all the provincial 
towns ran with blood, Four thousand reform- 
ers are said to have been killed at Lyons. ‘At 
Bordeaux, Auger, the most eloquent of the 
Jesuit preachers, employed all his power in 
urging on the work of slanghter. “Who,” he 
The angel of the Lord. And who will execute 
ever man may try to resist him!" ‘The num- 
ber of the slain throughout France has been 


thousand. History has no parallel to offer to 
this religions massacre, even in its most bar- 
barous periods.—Harper's Magazine. 
NO em 
Sands of Gold. 
Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow, 
| Seeds of good or ill we scatter, 
Heedlessly along our way ; 
But a glad or grievous fruitage 
Waits us at the harvest day, 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 
a oe 


What 
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Makes a Man. 


It is curious to observe the opinions*of the | 
If | 


one enjoys pens the pleasant things of 
life, and is always ready to mingle with society 
and make bimself agreeable by his polite man- 
ners and snavity toward all, he is called a first- 
rate man, a good man, a noble man. 

But does this make the real greatness and 
goudness of aman? Politeness and suavity, 
and a willingness to make one’s self agreeable 


| under every ordinary circumstance, is a com- 


mendable quality ; but if a man possess noth- 
ing more than this he is only a happy orna- 


‘ment of this world. 


The quality of politeness every man should 


cultivate; yet this is not the thing which 


makes aman. It certainly adds to his popular 
ity, and consequently to his suecess in an en- 


Of cours, we neither of us heard | of settling family discord would be by a family | terprise that needs the influence and assistance 


of the people; but it does not discipline him 


for severe trials, and build him up again with | 


hope in case of important failures. 

The pleasant things of lite—those which are 
popularly called the best, the calm experiences ; 
these do never make men ; but the rugged expe- 
riences, the tempests, the trials. 

If a man has passed the middle’age of life 
with no marks of struggle and trial written up- 
on his features—no wrinkle of care and sor- 
row upon his brow—you may well believe that 
he has not yet graduated in the severe school 
which constitutes a man. 

Real manhood is heroic ; it experiences in 


| its passage through the world from the cradle | 


to the grave, good and evil, here trouble and 
there joy, here rudeness and there smoothness, 
one working with the other, and all, the god 
and evil, blended in the character and accepted 
with stoicism and patience. 

This beautiful, uncomplaining acceptance of 
the good and the evil of life forms the greater 
part of that education which makes a man in- 
deed a man, in distinction from an animal, 
which can have no education—in distiaction, 
too, from the commonplace human being, who 
grumbles at the smallest fuilares, and cringes 
under adversity without maniliness.—NSine's 
Literary Journal. 


> <-> = 

Vatue or Accuracy.—It is the result of 
every day’s experience that steady attention to 
matters of detail lies at the root of human pro- 
gress, and that diligence, above all, is the mo- 
ther of good luck. Accuracy, also, is of much 
importance, and an invariable mark of good 
traning in @ man—accuracy in observation, 
accuracy in speech, accuracy in the translation 
of affairs. What is done in business must be 
well done, for it is better to accomplish perfect- 
ly a small amount of work than to half do ten 
times as mach. Yet in business affairs it is 
the manner in which even small matters are 
transacted that often decides men for or against 


Charles, a raging lunatic, | pricking and finally papering up. 
rode through the streets, laughing and jesting | Smith, arguing on the advantage of the divi- | 
the streets were filled with | sion of labor, can find no better illustration 
the Seine was turned to blood ; many 
Uatholies grew rich by the plunder of the Hu- | only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it 
and it was believed that the King 


opulent merchants and skillful goldsmiths. The | draws out the wire, another straightens it, a 
Papal Nuncio, Salviati, overjoyed at the spee- 
tacle, wrote to the Pope that nothjng was to iat the top to receive the head ; to make the 
be seen in the streets bat white crosses, pro- | head requires two or three distinct operations; 
ducing a fine effect ; he did not see the heaps to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten 
of dead, nor the scenes of inexpiable crime. | the pin is another; it is even a trade by itself 
Charles IX shot at the flying Huegenots from | to put them into the papers; and the import- 


One man threw two little children | tions, which in some manufactures are all per- 


was dregged Unrough the strect by a cord tind | came tana will emetimer perform two or three 
| same man will sometimes perform two or three 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cried, i‘executed the divine judgment at Paris? | 


them at Bordeaux ? The angel of the Lord, how. | 


variously estimated from ten to one hundred | 


All through that fearful Sabbath-day, the feast | hands in the operations of straightening the | 
of St. Bartholomew, and for two sneceeding | wire, pointing, cutting into pin leogths, twist- 
| days, the murders went on ; the whole city was | ing wire for pin heads, cutting heads, anneal- 
in arms; every bat or cap was marked witha) jing heads, stamping heads, cleaning pins, 


| whitening, washing, drying, polishing, paper 
Adam 


| than that afforded in the making of a pin. Not 


' is divided into a number of branches, of which 
the greater parts are peculiar trades. One man 


| third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it 


| ant business of making a pin is, in this man- 
| ner, divided in about eighteen distinct opera 


of them. 1 have seen a small manafactory of 
this kind, where ten men only were employed, 
and where some of them, consequently, per- 
formed two or three distinct operations. ut 
they were poor, and therefore but indifferently 
; accommodated with the necessary machinery ; 
| they could, when they exerted themselves, make 

between them about twelve pounds of pins in 
ia day. There are in a pound upward of 
| four thousand of a middling size. “hose ten 
| persons could therefore make among them up- 
| ward of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. 
Adam Smith would now have to seek else- 
| where for illustrations of the benefit or division 
| of labor, thanks to the American, Wright, 
| who brought out, in 1824, a machine producing 
a perfect pin durjng the revolution of a single 
| wheel, ‘This machine, improved in many ways, 
is that employed at the largest pin-factory in 
Birmingham at the present day. 

Pin papers are generally marked by means 
of a moulded piece of wood, the moulds cor- 
responding to those representing the small 
folds through which the pins are passed and 
| held. The paperer, usually a girl, gathers two 
of the folds of the paper together, and places 
them—a small portion projecting—between the 
_ jaws of a vice, having grooves channeled in 
them, to serve as a guide for the placing of 
the pins. When filled the paper is released, 
and held so tight that the Jight strikes upon it, 
when the eye at once detects every defective 
pin, and the ready hand removes it. One house 
consumes three tons of brass wire per week in 
producing these ever-wasted utilities, the con- 
sumption of which, in this eountry alone, is 
calculated at fifteen millions per day —Cham- 
| ber’s Journal. 





—~ <> eo 
Mastic in Asia. 


The Asiatic has no ear and no soul for mu- 
sic. Like other savages and children, he loves 
a noise, and plays on shrill pi nm the tara- 
buca, on the tara or tambourine, and a sharp, 
one-stringed fiddle or rahal. ‘‘Of course, in 
your first oriental day,” says an Eastern travel- 
ler, “ you will decline no invitation ; but you 
will grow gradually deaf to all entreaties of 
friends or dragomen to sally furth and hear 
music! You will remind them that you did 
not come to the East to go to Bedlam! The 
absence of music is not strange, for silence is 
natural to the East and the tropics. When 
sitting quietly at home in midsummer, sweep 
ing ever sunward in the glowing heat, we at 
length reach the tropics in the fixed fervor of 
aJuly noon. The day is rapt, the birds and 
wiod are still, and the morning sun glares 
silence on the world. ‘The Orient is that prime- 
val and perpetual noon, that the very heat 
explains to you the voluptuous elaboration of 
| its architecture, the brilliancy of its costume, 
| the picturesqueness of its life. But no Mozart 

was needed to sow Persian gurdens with roses 
| breathing love and beauty; no Beethoven to 
| build Himalayas; no Rossini to sparkle and 
| Sing with the birds and streams. ‘Those reali- 
ties are there of which the composers are the 
poets to Western imaginations. In the Kast 
you see and feel music, but hear it never, 
except in the rich and flowing and solemn 
chant of the surpliced novitiates—the priests, 
monks, nuns and friars that carry music wher- 
ever the sublime beauties of the Christian reli- 
gion are introduced.” 
— oe 


A Man, building character, must break bond 
as a bricklayer. Lis thoughts, purposes, and 
| actions must interlap and interlock, cross over 
| each other, and be sealed by brotherly love. 
He must build in much for strength, and little 
for show. Comparatively few bricks go into 
the street-side wall of the house. The materi- 
als that compose the rear walls, gables and cross 
partitions must be firmly burnt and carefully 
laid in as the stencilled rows that face the thor- 
ughfares. So a man must make himself 
strong, not merely in asingle trait or truth, but 
build his character through and through by 
pane and level. He must square himself up 

eavenward by well-adjusted proportions of 
reading, business, meditation and religion. 
His works must measure up even against his 
words. He must provide windows of illumina- 
tion and doors for his guests. Some men are 
built like jails. ‘They are blind walls and gloom 
all the way up ; their eyes are cross-barred with 
forbidden frowns. If there are emotions with- 
in, they are prisoners. Not a solitary tear can 
escape the sentinels. —Clarks’ Workday Chris. 
tranity. 
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A Boston lawyer had a horse that always 





you. With virtue, capacity, and conduct | 
in other respects, the person who is habitually | 
inaccurate cannot he trusted ; his work has to | 
be goneSover again, and he thus causes endless 





lawsuit discontinued. 


annoyance, vexation and trouble. 
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stopped and. refused to cross a certain bridge 
leading out of the city. No wiipping, no urg- 
ing would induce him to cross the bridge. So 
he advertised bim, ‘‘ for no other reason than 


In the New York Ledger Fanny Fern dis- 
courses of the “Medicine of Cheerfulness :”’ 

It is natural enough for sick people to snatch 
eagerly at anything and everything that prom- 
ises relief. In fact, our nostrum-venders could 
not to-day be driving their four-in-hands, did 
they not understand this phase of human na- 
ture. A new pill! A new liniment! It must 
be tried! Perhaps after so many failures it 
will prove the unfailing panacea. Kind friends 
will shake their heads and say, Well, it amuses 
him or her; why undeceive? And so the dol- 
lars ran into'some quack’s pocket, while they 
ran through the listof humbugs, till those hu- 
man sieves—their bodies—are quite worn out. 
Now, I believe, cheerfulness is the best pill— 
new healthy faces, new scenes, and a good, 
ringing laugh to be the best tonics. Who has 
not seen people actually draw strength from 
sume great-chested, sunny, breezy man, or 
woman even, whose entrance into a room was 
like opening a window for the sweet, whole- 
some, clover-laden wind? A houseful of inva- 
lids! If it neéds be, let the doctor thereof in- 
stall under his roof some half-dozen people 
with chests, with lungs, with common sense— 
which last is the general accompaniment of 
the former—and ‘‘ throw physic to the dogs.”’ 
So that his patients are cured, why should he 
quarrel with the simplicity of the means ? 

Of course they who do not recognize the in- 
fluence of the mind over the body will pooh- 
pooh such a course. For one, the longer I 
live the more I value health and cheerfulness. 
For pity’s sake, let mothers, before they speak 
the final affirmative to a daughter's lover, see 
that he has both these priceless gifts. 

> ee -- 
Friendship. 


Shakspeare writes that “a friend should bear 
friend’s infirmities.” Capt. Early and our 
young townsman, Crawford Allen evidently 
think so. In his card the Captain says that a 
friend handed hima note written by us last 
June. That friend was Crawford Allen, Esq. 
How beautiful for brethren to dwell together 
in anity. In Addison's Cato it is declared that 
‘The friendships of the world are of confed’- 
races in vice.” Notso in this case. It isa 
unity in the spirit. A purer and more disin- 
terested affection has not been illustrated since 
the days of Damon and [Pythias. But it is 
waar’ for us to state how Captain Early’s 
riend happened to have a letter written by us'to 
bim. Our intimate friends desire an explana- 
tion. Here it is. In June, Captain Early’s 
friend, who until that time had been on speak- 
ing terms with the young men of the town, be- 
came so very odious and kept such close com- 
pany with the Radicals that all thought proper 
to cuthis acquaintance. And they did. We 
don’t know of a young man in this town who 
speaks to Captain Early’s friend, or will suffer 
him to speak to them. Captain Early’s friend 
at that time sent us a very handsome bouquet 
of rare flowers. We retarned them, and in a 
note requested him, as gently as possible, for he 
is very sensitive, not to speak tous. That note 
Captain Early’s friend has preserved and is re- 
ferred to by Captain Early when he says that 
“T have in my possession, handed me by a friend, 
a note written in Jane last by Mr. Thomas.’’— 
Intelligencer. 

—----—~— ee 
Origin of the Word Salary. 


Spilling salt was held to be an unlacky omen 
by the Romans, and the superstition has de- 
scended toourselves. Leonardo da Vinci avail- 
ed himself of this tradition in his famous _pic- 
ture of the “Lord’s Sapper,” to indicate Judas 
Iscariot by the salt-cellar knocked over acci- 
dentally by hisarm. Salt was used in sacri- 
fice by the Greeks and Romans, and also by the 
Jews, and is still made use of in baptism*by 
the Roman Catholic clergy. It was an emblem 
of purity, and of the sanctifying influence on 
others of a holy life; hence our Lord tells 
his disciples, “Ye art the salt of the earth.” 
The salt being spilt after it was placed on the 
head of the victim, was considered a bad omen, 
being supposed to signify that the sacrifice was 
not accepted; and hence the superstition. 
When we say of a shiftless fellow that he does 
not “earn his salt,’ we unconsciously allude to 
an ancient custom among the Romans. Among 
them he was said to be in posession of a “sal- 
ary” who had his “salarium,” his allowance of 
salt-money, or of salt, wherewith to savor the 
food by which he lived. Thus salary comes 
from salt—and in this view of the word, how 
‘many there are who do not “earn their salt !’’ 

+ — > ie @— ---—-— | 

Now, all right human song is, similarly, the 
finished expression by art, of the joy or grief 
of noble persons, for right causes. And accu- 
rately in propertion to the rightness of the 
cause, and purity of the emotion, is the possi- 
bility of the fine art. A maiden may sing of 
her lost love, but a miser cannot sing of his 
lost money. And with absolute precision, from 
highest to lowest, the fineness of the possible 
art is an index of the moral purity and majes 
of the emotion of excesses. You may test it 
practically at any instant. Question with your- 
selves respecting any feeling that has taken 
strong possession of your mind, ‘ Could this be 
sung by a master, and sung nobly, with a true 
melody and art?” Then it is a right feeling. 
Could it not be sung at all, or only sung lu- 
dicrously ? Itis a base one. And that is so 
in all the arts ; so that with mathematical pre- 
cision, subject to no error or exception, the art 
of a nation, so far as it exists, is an exponent 
of its ethical state. — Ruskin. 

—o oe 
In the avenue de I’Imperatrice a short time 
since a large crowd was gazing at the fort of 
Mount Valerien. “If I were near enough,” 
said e girl, “I would kiss it.’ ‘Let me carrry 
your kiss to it,” replied a Mobile, and the pair 





that the owner wants to go out of town,” 


embraced, amid the cheers of the people around 
them. 


Empress looked when for the promen- 
ade. She was dresse 
of & most exquisite shade of brown. The pet- 
ticoat was oft silk, trimmed with three flounces 
of velvet, the faintest shade darker than the 
silk, over which she wore a tuni¢ and jacket of 
French merino of the finest and softest texture. 
The tunic was trimmed with flounces of silk 
the same shade, and was looped _ most 

fully. The jacket, which fic her lovely 
shoulders to perfection, was shaded at the back 
and sides, and trimmed around with one row 
of velvet, a small velvet collar, and at the 
wrists deep pointed cuffs, ornamented with gold 
buttons, extending from the bottom of the 
sleeve to the top of the cuff. Her gloves were 
a buff silk, long at the wrists. Around her 
throat she wore a large white tie of the finest 
linen cambric, trimmed with Brussels lace. 


It was 


on the left side, was its only trimming. 
She car- 


small, with a drooping narrow brim. 


with green silk; in her right a substantial 
brown wood cane with a gold head. She did 


in a walking costume | 


Her hat was of black straw, bound around the | 
brim with black silk, and a large black bow | 


ried in her left hand a buff umbrella, lined | 
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‘ONAL LABOF TC 


ARTICLE I. 


Ssorton 1. This organization shall be known 
tones Union, and its jurisdiction shall be james 


ARTICLE 11. 
-~ 1. be Bationel Labor Union 
such o zations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their o' the advancement condi 
tion of thove who labor for vi ¥o : 
EC. 0! zation shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represea- 
tative: derive their election direct from the organization they 


claim to represent, 
ARTICLE ITI. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the Na’ 
— ——_ on the third ong! oa treme el 
hold their € until their successors ected 
—_ ie of a wag oe Vice President, heoseitng wi 
Aspistant retary, Treasarer, and xecu Com 
of nine members, — me mittee 


iF —-' he above-named officers shall constitate « Bureau 
Sxc.3. There shall be one Vice President for each 
Territory, and the District 01 Columbia, to be chosen 
State saber Unions where they exist. Where there 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the N 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shail have power to appoint at their 
regylar annual meeting. 
Sto 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the elty of 


Wasbington, D.C. 
APTICLE IV. 


r 7 


shall be composed of 


State, 
by the 
are no 





not seem to carry it simply for ornament, but 
made good use of it as a walking-stick. Her 
veil was small, and of black thread lace. 


glimp 
any kind, not even in her ears, which were, 
though not particularly small, well formed. 
She wore her hair, the tint of which is a mix- 
ture of garnet and gold, in a simple waterfall 
of very moderate size. 
——» < o 


A Story of Abbott Lawrence. 


Wendell Phillips says: “I remember once, 
some twenty-odd years ago, when I went up, 
and John G. Whittier was one of the commit- 
tee—it was in ‘Texas’ days—to see Abbott 
Lawrence. The party which we represented 
had thrown perhaps three thousand votes. 
We went to see him. We asked him if he 


annexation of Texas. 
was avery polite man. He was a gentleman 
in every drop of his blood; he received us 


cloak politely around him and said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, on the whole, I don’t think I care to ex- 
press my opinions at all.’ 

heads, and took our leave. 
six or seven years after. 

represented had threwn perhaps thirty thon- 
sand votes. Mr. Lawrence was up again. We 
didn’t go near him, but a friend of his came, 
and, said he, ‘If you would write Mr. Law- 
rence a letter, he would like to express his 
opinion.’ [Laughter.| Well, now, there was 
just this diiference. ‘'hree thousand men went 
to him: ‘On the whole, I don’t care to express 
my opinion.’ ‘Thirty thousand men went to 
him: ‘Gentlemen, your humble servant.’ ”’ 
| Laughter. | 


The Persevering Boy. 


“ Sir,’’ said a boy, addressing a man, “do you 
wanta boy to work for you?” 

‘*No,” answered the man, “I have no such 
want.” 

The boy looked disappointed; at least the 
man thought so, and he asked : “Don't you suc- 
ceed in getting a place ?”’ 

“ T have asked at a good many places,” said 
the boy. 
after a boy, but it is not so, I find.” 

“ Don’t be discouraged,’ said the man, ina 
friendly tone. 

‘*O no, sir,’”’ said the boy, cheerfully, “‘be- 
cause this is a very big world, and I feel certain 
that God has something for me to do in it.” 

« Just so, just so,” said a gentleman, who 
overheard the talk. ‘‘Come with me, my boy ; 
I um in want of somebody like you.” 

He was a doctor ; and the docter thought any 
boy so anxious to find work would be likely to 
do it faithfully when he found it. So he took 
the boy into his employment, and found him 
all that he had desired. 

Yes! God has something for somebody to 
do in this world. It’s @ very big world, and 
there’s room enough for all.— The Gospel Ad- 
vocate. 


Domestic Recipes. 


Buckwheat Short-cake: One teaspoon of 
soda, in two cups of buttermilk ; a piece of 
shortening the size of a butternutt ; buckwheat 
flour to make a stiff batter. Bake twenty 
minutes. 


Hunting Pudding: One pound of currants, 
one of raisins, one of suet, half pound of sugar, 
quarter pound of citron, ten eggs, one louf of 
bread grated, a little mace, not quite haif pint 
of milk, and enough flour to make it the con- 
sistency of batter pudding ; two wine glasses 
of brandy, and a little salt. 


Sweet Potato Buns: Boil and mash two po- 
tatoes; rub in as much flour as will make it 
like bread ; add a little nutmeg and sugar, with 
a teaspoonful of good yeast. When it has 
risen work in two tablespoonfuls of butter cut 
finely; then form it into small rolls, and bake 
on tins a nice brown. Serve hot. Split open 
and butter. 


Bird-Nest Pudding: Take any number of 
good, fair sized cooking apples, pare them and 
remove the cores without cutting the apple. 
Place in the cavity of the cores some raisins or 
currants. Place them in a suitable baking 
dish ; make a custard in the usual manner, 
flavoring it with orange, lemon, or nutmeg ; 
very little salt. Bake half an hour. 


Ilow to Prepare Porkx.—There is no hum- 
bug about this, though it may look like it. 
We have tried it, and we know the person who 
discovered it, Mrs. Washington Champion, who 
thus has fresh, tender meat the year round. 
It is simple, but requires some labor. The 
thing is done by boiling and frying alternately, 
and finishing off with sweet milk, boiling and 
frying also. Here is the recipe: Boil slowly 
in several waters till sufficiently refreshened. 
Then boil in another water, and reduce toa 
fry. The frying should not take long—about 
fifteen minutes. Fry for a while till about half 
done or less, so as to get the water well out, 
else it will be snappish thereafter. Tarn off 
the fat and pour on the sweet milk, which boil 
down another fifteen minutes, and finish by 
frying brown. Now you have something that 
is perfectly tender ; the oil is not all fried out, 
as is the case with some meat. The lean is 
tender with the rest. Pork even tainted or 
otherwise objectionable may thus be treated 
to great advantage. Will each house-wife that 
reads this recipe try it and get the benefit of 
it? Itisno humbug. Do not pass it by un- 
experimented, but give it a fair trial. Remem- 
ber, fresh pig’s meat from old salt pork.— 
Country Gentleman. 
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The depth of cowardice—Fearing to strike 
a balance-sheet. 


The most popular song is that published b 
a Chicago music dealer, ‘‘ Father will Sett 
the Bill.” All the yeung women of Chicago 
sing it. 

A physician being asked by his patient if he 
thought a‘little spirits now and then would burt 
him much, replied, “ I do not know that a little 
occasionally would hurt you much ; but if you 
don’t take any, it won't hurt you at all.” 


There is nothing like an appropriate name. 
A eanal-boat on the Erie canal is called the 
“ Rushing Thunderbolt.” You can almost sce 
it now, as it rushes violently along behind two 
slowly-walking old horses. 


Mark Twain has this advice for young men 
with literary aspirations: ‘‘Write without pay 
until somebody offers pay. If nobody offers 
ay within three years, the candidate may 
ook upon this circumstance with the most im- 
plicit confidence as a sign that sawing wood is 
what he was intended for. 


The following was copied literally from an 
old tombstone in Scotland: ‘ Here lies the 
body of Macpherson, who was a very respect- 
able person. He was two yards high in his 
stocking feet, and kept his accoutrements clean 
and neat. He was slew at the battle of Water- 
loo by a bullet, plump through the gullet; it 
went in at his throat, and came out at the back 
of his coat.” : 


Ihave come to the conclusion, if man or wo- 
man either wishes to realize the full power of | 
ponenet beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 

opes and purposes; by having something to 
do, and something to live for, which is worthy 
of humanity, and which, by expanding the 
capacities of the soul gives expansion and 
8 manatsy.ye the body which contains it.— Prof. 
pham. 





Her | 
dress was long, so long that I did not catch a) 
se of her feet. She wore no jewelry of | 


would express to us his views in regard to the | 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence | 


civilly, and when he had listened with patience | 
to the whole of our statement, he drew his. 


Well, we bowed our | 
It was, perhaps, | 
The party which we | 


‘“‘A woman told me you had been | 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetin 
National Labor Union and the ‘* Burean of Labor on fm 
serve order and enforce the lawa. He shall sign all orders 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
| the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
uvents emanating from his office, and perform such other 
, duties aa may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor 
| and the interest of the various organizations in the several 
States demand. 
| $§so,2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
| ties of the President, perform the duties of his office, 


ARTICLE V. 


r Sc. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
| Burean of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
| ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
| and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
| finances at each mecting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all monoys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. He shall keepa debit and credit account, and re- 
» port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 

rejuired to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Src. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each mouth, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies iv said Bu- 
reau. They shall have power to grant chartereto the va- 
rious organizations in the differont States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. They shall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
| chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 

tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
} about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
| cessary for the interest and ady t of the diti 
| of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers a+ may be mecessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

| Sec. 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 

Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 

general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 
| Src. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
| agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
| and its transfer from one State to another. 

Sec. 5. All communications in relation to business por- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Prosi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191,°Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Seo. 1, Seven members, in any organization, shal! be suffi- 
cient to apply for @ charter, which shall be granted en the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 
anh annual statement of the condition of said or; zation 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Sec.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
etax of ten cents at ii r ber. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union antil the tax ls 


paid. 
Sec. 1. Th i tthe Mort — 
sc. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union sball be 
held on the second Monday of December in hb ; 
shall its Yat 12 M. eT dae 
Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions ma 
be called by the President, upon the request of the Sarena et 


Labor. 
ARTICLE XI.—Onper or Business. 


. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

. Koll of members, 

Reading of minutes. - 

— pf Bureau of Labor. 

. Report of standing and special committeef. 
Report of local organizations. 

. Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Adjournment. 








' 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Szc. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regolar annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by « two-third vote of all members present, 


Prospectus of the National Labor Unton an 
Bureau of Labor of the United States ~~ 
America. 

Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world, The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must Ia- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper y and iny t, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we can only possess these blessing» by being 
industrious with our ns and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
sembied -_— — nate State in the Union, to advise with 
you upon the t and most speedy means 
—— in the United States. 4 che Dteoel 

e look with painful emotions upon the mt conditi 
of colored labor in the several States. Reupmegined pessty 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to ite 
own welfare. Atter @ careful survey and consideration of 
this vital questiva, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
ceformers of our times— 

We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
to invest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital inveated with your labor—how to reapect 
that capital, and make that capital respect yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create empleyment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
bow to provide for them. 

In a word, without organization, you atand in r of 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employ ment, you will force 
pposit binations to recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall you organize? We answer call @ general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and town, and after discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a ittee of one 
from each branch of tradeor labor represented, to prepare 
a plan for organization. When they ‘ton reported a plan, 
then appoint your committee on constitation aud permanent 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ieut number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate associations. As each man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa constitution 
for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- 
portant that you organize each tranchseparately. Five men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the 
interest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches. Mixed organi- 
cations have always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
movement, except in delegated bodies The above organi- 
zations referred tu, are simple organizations for the protec- 
tion ot labor and wages. 

We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial associations ef modern times, 
they require much judgutent, and intellectual ability to make 
| them a success. They seema to bea necessity at this time 

in order to furnish employfegnt to colored men in many 

States in the Union. We couRinot furnish a general plan ot 

organization. Kach cular iation mast be govern- 

ed by special rules, Wecan only 

ize, when you inform the Bureau wiat you propose to organ- 

ize. Wecan but say the general pringiple is, for each man 

to take @ given amount of stock, and in weekly or 
monthly installments until they have enodgh to commence 
business with, 6o that, by a comfiination of ¢ money and 
jabor, they will form @ capi 

them an independent living. 

no restrictions should be - upon parties investi! 

cause of their ether relations. Let any man who will, 

an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. These can easily be established in connec- 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will have a 
tendeucy tostrengthen and perpetuate them. Experience 
has proved that all men can,by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building association, buy a house for what he would 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 
the mostimproved plaus of organisation. 

4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United States, and advise and 
enlighten them apon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battle with the prejudices manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
the New Kra, a weekly journal published ia the city of 
Washi , as the or; of the Colored Workingmen of the 
United States. It i be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, value ef real estate, forms of niza- 
tion, and to meet all questions, national and local, affecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 

The necessity for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the least — with our present disorganized condition, 
and as it is barely possible to disconnect labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at times, when the 
necessity demands, take a decided stand in advising you upon 
all questions that will be to your interest as @ race, and to 
the good of our common country. 

As we shall have one or more agents, who shall travel in 
and throngh all the States to assist you in all the 
ts of labor, we hope that every man will make 
himself an agent to take the paper, and sen that his neighbor 
has one also, until it may be found in every house in the 
country. 

Our cures is onward! Let every man put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and victory and success will peroh upon our ban- 
ners. All commu must be marked “ official,” and 
addressed to F. G. Baknapors, Washington, D. C. 

p. §.—Your attention is particularly invited to the Consti- 
tution of the National Labor Union ia the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

Isaac Myuns, President. 

Geoner T Dowmine, Fice President. 
| Lewis H. Doveiass, " 
. Cuanizs H. Perens, Assistant Secrelary 

Coun Causor, Treasurer 


COMMITTEE 
Hon. C. H. Hantiiton, John H. Butler, 
Mabson, ore, 
M. Simms, 5a. barbadense. 
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